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Preface 



Thrbughbut the 19805 the educational and enipVoyment prospects for our 
nation's ybiith have been the center for extensive, continuing, public 
debate. High levels of youth unemployment, the lack of basic skills 
attainment, and the impact of technology in the workplace are three major 
issues that have focused this debate. Major curricular reforms for the 
nation's schools and universities have been proposed by varioos commissions 
and study groups representing the views and interests of business, federal 
and state legislators, parents, educators, and a host of others. Many bf 
these reports recbSitiend policy and prbgrarrirdtic ihtervehtions designed to 
create a smoother transition between the schooling and the initial employment 
phase of adult life. 

The problems of youth unemployment and school-to-work transition are 
particularly acute for handicapped youth. Madeline Will,__the U_.S. Assistant 
Secretary for Special Education. and Rehabilitative Services, notes that the 
marjA)rity of the 300*000 handicapped youth leaving school each year are either 
unemployed or significantly underemployed, and most have earnings at or below 
the povthty Isvel: In response to this priessirig prbblem, the Congress and 
thie U.S. Diepartmeht bf £ducatich have funded a series of demonstration, 
research, and personnel preparation projects to further study the 
complexities of the problem, develop appropriate interventions ^ and train 
professionals from different (disciplines and fields to facilitate, the 
adoption and use of improved practices^ Over the past two years, 
approximately 150 projects have been funded representing an investment of 
more than^ $7 million annually. Universities, state education and 
rehabilitation agencies, local schools, rehabilitatibn facilities, and 
parent and advocacy organizations have developed and adopted innovative 
program mbdels and undertaken applied research and development projects. 
Initially funded in October, 1984, the Transitional Programming for 
Handicapped Youth: Interdisciplinary Leadership Prpnaration Program at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana- Champaign was on of these projects.. 

Over the three year .funding perio.d,. tRe program provides doctoral level 
preparation. for five students and masters level training for ten students who 
plan to take leadership roles in universities and other organizations serving 
handicapped youth: The students were selected from varied disciplines and 
professional backgrounds such as special education, vocational education, 
rehabilitatibn, social work, developmental disabilities, and business, to 
ensure that the program and its instructional components would address the 
complex i ties of the transition process f rom_ multiple perspectives. The 
faculty members directly involved in the program are aUo drawn from 
multiple fields: Dr. L. Allien Phelps .(vocationail education). Dr. Oanis 
Chadsey-Rusih (specijal educationj^ Dr. Paula Meares {social work), and Dr; 
Oanet Floyd (rehabilitation). The students complete cbursework, sieminars, 
practica, and assistantship experiences based bn an individualized program of 
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graduate study. The cbursewbric and reUted experiences focus bh building 
their cbnipetency in three strands-- trarisitibnal prbgraniiiing, social and 
organizational change strategies, and personnel -^evelbpnient practices. 

Central to the program's instructional design is an Annuel Forum which 
provides an opportunity for the faculty and graduate students to. interact 
with distinguished leaders and scholars regarding transition-related issues 
for handicapped youth. The first Foruni was held September 4-6, 1985 and 
focused on education and training systems and issues. Subsequent forums in 
1986 and 1987 will iexamihe the topics of employment arid techriblbgy 
respectively. During the twb-day Fbrum, approximately 90 minutes was set 
aside for presentation and discussibh of each of eight majbr papers. Program 
faculty members served as session leaders while the graduate students and 
other University faculty members undertook the role of discussants. 

Eight of the ten papers contained herein were presented at the Forum 
Following the Forum, the presenters were invited to revise their papers based 
on the conffients provided by the discussants and written critiques offered by 
various students and faculty members. As the firial papors were received, the 
graduate student discussarii: were asked tb develbp brief Cbnineritary 
statements, which are also included herein. These statements note the 
significant points raised In eaco paper and offer supplementary perspectives 
on selected issues. The Introductory and synthesis chapters were prepared by 
Dr. Phelps, ^ho served as orgartzer anii chair for this initial Forum. 

Several individuals were ins tvumental in. the successful conduct of the 
Forum as welt as the development of this proceedings document. Ms. Patricia 
Violas , the administrative assistant for the Interdisciplinary Transition 
Program, was extremely helpful Iri mariagirig the details of cbrifererice 
plf»rriirig, text editing, arid priritirig. A gobd deal bf the credit fbr the 
success of the Fbrum is attributable to Pat's diligence and irisight. Ms. 
Crystal Sargent was also extremely helpful in tracking down references, as 
well as in editing and proofing the document. Each of the ten 1985-86 
graduate students deserve special recognition for their scholarship and 
professionalism in critiquing the papers, ajthoring the Commentjarl£S,_ and 
serving as discussants during the Forum. A number of the scholars 
participating iri the Foruiti offered unsolicited conments noting the 
outs taridi rig quality bf their iritieractibri with the studerits iri the 
Iriterdiscipliriary Transitiori Prbgram. Firially, the members bf the program 
faculty. Professors Chadsey-Rusch, Floyd, and Meares, were extremely helpful 
in planning the Forum, reviewing prel iminary plans , critiquing the papers , 
and offering continuing support for this interdisciplinary project. 
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Chapter 1 



- - transltiori frbm_Schbol-tG-Work: 
The Education and Tralhlhg Enterprise 

L. Allen Phelps, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois al Cirbana-Champaign 
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_ ThmslHon frorn SchoolHtb-Work: 
the Education and Training Enterprise 



This ihtroductbry chaptier focuses upon the educational issues and 
challenges found embedded in the school -to-wbric transition of handicapped 
youth. Education and training programs serve as the foundation from which 
handicapped individuals, like all other youth, move toward their adult 
working life. Historically, the various public and private educational 
organizations _ of- our nation have served handicapped youth with varying 
degrees of success. While mildly handicapped youth (slow learners, problem 
kids, dropouts) have often been accortriodated over the years in remedial and 
vbcatibhal classes, apprenticeship training, and on-the-job or technical 
training programs spbhsbred by their employers ; the more severely and 
physically handicapped youth have bfteh been excluded from these prbgrams 
and employment opportunities simply because of the visible nature of their 
handicap. In the early part of this century, youth wi th emotional , 
pcyrhological , and mental problems were often institutionalized with little 
or no attention given to their education and training needs. Beginning in 
the early 1960s with the arrival of significant. 1 itigation and federal and 
state legislation reqoiring that handicapped youth be given equal 
educational opportunity, public schools and colleges began the long and 
still largely incomplete task of developing accessible and appropriate 
educational prbgrams. Further, a number bf private schbbls and training 
centers were founded to serve the educational needs bf the mbre severely 
handicapped populations who could not be successfully mainstreamed. 

Following a brief analysis of the schoo1-to-work transition problems of 
handicapped- youib., this chapter will present a conceptual model for the 
transition process. The following sections will provide an overview of. the 
six major education and training systems found in the U.S. --secondary-level 
vocational education, postsecondary vocational education, pablic-supported 
jbb training programs , business and industry sponsored trainirig, higher 
education, and prbprietary (private) trade arid vocatib il schbbls. It is 
acknowledged that military trainirig and appreritlreship programs are also 
major job training systems found in the U.S., but these systems have 
historically not included formal mechanisms to serve handicapped youth for 
reasons of national security imilitary) And private control of entry to the 
system (apprenticeship). The chapter concludes with a discussion of key 
issues and critical questions for consideration within and across the 
various education and training systems. 

School -tb-Work Trarisitibri: An Overview 
Withiri the last 15 years various pieces of federal legislatiori, 
litigation, and state 'legislation have been enacted wh-.ch address the 
complexities of providing appropriate secondary education and transition 
services, to the nation's four million nindicapped youth ages 16-24. The 
significant societal and personal costs associated with the unemployinentand 
underetnpToytnent of handicapped adults have raised the issue to a national 
level pribrlty leading to the establishment of school -to-work trans''*tion as 




a niajor priority of the U.S. Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services in 1984 (Will, 1984). In all like1 ihbod, it. will remain as a 
national imperative until considerably higher levels of employwent, 
educational attainment, and successful coffwunity adjustment are realized by 
youth with disabilities. 

. The economic dimensions of the problem are significant and pervasive 
among both __handicapped youth and adiiUs. Of the approximately 
250,000-300,000 handicapped youth who leave high school each year, the vast 
majority ehcbuhtier severe uriempldymerit and underemployment problems. Citing 
data from the 1978 Survey of Disability and Work by the Social Security 
Administration, Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. (1984) notes that: 

• Among the 22 mil lion j3ersons_ with. the. J8--64 age range, xtf: those 
estimated to _have_wi)rk di:sat)il:iti:es in the suimer of 1978, 12 
million were not in the labor force, (p; 66) 

• The nearJy 10 million disabled persons in the labor force had an 
unemployment rate of -7.0 percent,: compared to 4.5 percent for 
persons without disabilities, (p. 56) 

i Among: the 11 millidh severely limited persons, onljr i.5 million 
or 14 percent were in the labor force, and these had an 
unemployment rate of 12 percent, (p. 66) 

• P^"^^-^!"!^ and part-year __OTplpym^^ .were .more common among 
employed persons with disabilities than among those without 
disabilities, (p. 72) 



• Ihemedian: earnings of disabled rersons who.worked In 1977 were 
approximately six thousand dollars— more than three thousand 
dollars lower than the median earnings of workers without 
disabilities, (p. 74) 

Follow-up studies of former high school special education students have 
documented relatively high rates of unemployment (typically 5d« and above), 
limited involvement in seeking work, and the provision of only minimal 
assistance from schools and other agencies in helping handicapped youth 
locate employment (Hasazi, Gordon, & Roe, 1985). 

Without question, handicapped youth and adults continue to suffer major 
economic disadvantages in the labor market in comparison to the nondisabled 
population. The extent to which such difficulties are due to employment 
conditions in the labor market, inadequate or inappropriate vbcatibhal and 
educational preparation, lack of transitional support services, or other 
related factors (e.g., employer attitudes, social welfare disincentives^ 
etc.) is difficult to quantify and judge. Regardless of the causey these 
conditions create major economic difficulties for the nation's taxpayers and 
disabled citizens. The cost of supporting unemployed disabled individuals 
via sheltered workshop programs, . day activity centers, unemployment 
compensation, SSI, SSDI, and other federal and state programs can run as high 
as $12,000-$15,000 annually (Bowe, 1980, p. 27). Alternatively, the economic 
benefits from placing and supporting— to the extent riecessary--handicapped 
individuals in competitive employment include a larger tax base, greater 
productivity capacity for the nation, and significant reduced social costs. 

Other studies have pointed out the problems and circumstances .encount- 
ered by handicapped youth during and following their enrollment in secondary 
schools. High School and Beyond, a continuing national longitudinal study of 
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a representative sample of 30i000 sophomeres artd 28,000 seniors, was 
initiated in 1980 and incloded self-identified handicapped students 
(approximately 7-8i reported being in a special program for the physically or 
educationally handicapped). Fdr these mildly handicapped students i whether 
enrolled in special education or regular education, the prospects for 
completing high school Were generally bleak: (Owings & Stocking, 1985) 

• 22_ percent of the 1980 handicapped as. compared to 12 
percent of the nonhandicapped students, had dropped out two 
years later. 

• f5. percent were in: the.loweit qaart-He on a combined cognitive 
test_assessLing: vQcahulairy, reading, math, and science, compared 
to only 19 percent of the nonhandicapped students. 

• 27 percent reported getting mostly C's and D*s compared to 18 
percent of the regular students. 

• Only 29 percent were enrolled in vocational programs. 

Other recent investigations have cited the lack of: vocational 
assessment for handicapped youth in-school settings; career related 
objectives and transitional plans in lEPs (Cobb & Phelps, 1983); coiihseling 
and career planning services; parent involvement; comprehensive work 
experience programs for youth while in high school; placement in vocational 
education programs; and cooperative programming with vocational rehabilita- 
tion and other agencies to ensure a continuum of necessary support as 
disabled yoath exit high school and enter employment. 

Clearly, the heed to broaden arid strengthen the qualit> of educational 
experiences received by handicapped youth in serondary _ schools and the 
transitional phase of their youth is imperative. Without better preparation, 
the likelihood of improving their employment prospects and Successful 
adjustment to living independently will be minimal at best; 

A number of the problems and difficulties encountered by handicapped 
youth in secondary schools are also found in the other training systems. 
Postsecondary technical institutes and coniriunity colleges have had difficulty 
identifying and assessing the needs of handicapped youth and young adults 
(Brown & KaySer, 198?; Repettb, 1986). Only e limited number of job training 
programs operated under Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) have historically served handicapped 
youth (Tindall. Gugerty, s Dougherty. 1985)... The prograninatic efforts to 
serve handicapped youth in higher. education (both public and private) and in 
education and training programs operated by business and industry have been 
slow to develop.. Selected institutions and companies have undertaken special 
initiatives to serve and train handicapped inc'ividuals, but these have tended 
to be isolated instances rather than widespread practices and policies. 

- A Conceptual Framework 

The problems and difficulties encountered by handicapped youth in the 
transition process can be examined from a conceptual perspective. At the 
University of Illinois, a. team of faculty members are engaged in a research 
and evaluation program, sponsored by the 11:5. Office of Special Education 
Programs, which is studying several :<;sues and problems related to the second- 
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ary education and transition iritiatiye (Rusch and Phelps, J985}. This group 
has adopted, a conceptual framework for School -to-Work Transition (see Figure 
1} which addresses soitie of the concerns raised above: 

In this; f ratneWdrlc , trahsitidri is viewed as the ihterrtiipdiate phase of the 
school -to-wbric continuum. The activities that occur during transition are 
proigrams and services provided jb^ntly by personnel from the school and 
emplo^Tnent sectors of the conriuni ty. To bt n^aximal 1y effective, the 
assessment, trainina, and jot placement activities that occur are jointly 
pi a r red, impl rnented, and evaluated hy special and vocational educators , 
guidance counselors, social _ workers, rehabilitation personnel , JTPA 
personnel, parents and advocates, and co-workerS and supervisors from ■'aric;". 
businesses and industries within the corrmuniry: 

^dditiOhdjlly, the period of trahSitioh in this model can generally be 
vii2Wi2d as longer or shorter depending upofi the severity of educational and 
einpldyrppnt problems encountered by youth. That is, the amount of overlap 
In the circles is Generally greater for irore severely handicapped youth than 
for mildly handicapped youth. For severely handicapped and di sadvantaged 
individuals, the period of assessment, instruction/training and placement may 
occur over a period of 3-5. years and necessitate extensive support over the 
first few years of initial employment. . _ 

Bellarny (1985), Will (1984), and Halpern (1985) have posed and debated 
different views of this educational, empldymeht, and cdnitiUhity adjustment 
but comes of the transition prdcisss. In many respects , their debate has 
paralleled the cdntinuing debate on vdcatidnalism versus general or academic 
education that has been pursued by educators , economists , and pbl icymakers 
since the early part of this century. To a large extent this debate is 
influenced by the nation's larger social and economic agendas. The central 
issue fi)cuses on the extent, to which secondary education, (with its limited 
resoQrces and time for influencing youth) should focus on preparing youth for 
eiTipldyment : In this debate, a wide variety of productive and meaningful 
empldymerit out comes ire viewed as feasible and apprdpriate for Spi?cial 
population youth. Including volunteer work and sheltered employment for those 
youth whose severe dlsabnities limit their productive capacities. The most 
desirable employment outcome for the niajorlty of handicapped Individuals Is 
perceived to be full-time, continuing employment In the competitive labor 
market. 

The concept of supported work (e.g. where severely _ and. moderately 
disabled youth are employed in special work crews and enclaves) is posited as 
a hew approach to mainstreaming disabled individuals in the workforce: This 
concept emphasizes the potential for positively shaping the attitudes of the 
American workforce and the general public regarding the iabilities of a 
variety of youth with handicaps. However, the extent to which federal, 
state, or local tax dollars should be used to subsidize wages and training In 
the private sector Is a significant intervening policy concern. As Halpern 
(1985) notes it is equally important for handicapped youth to emphasize the 
broader outcome of successful cofmunity adjustment which encompasses 
meaningful employment, placement in an appropriate residential environment, 
and the development of social and ihterpersohal networks by the individual : 



Overall i the ootcofne of competitive employment, when coupled with the 
capacity to live, socialize, and engage in recreational activities bri ah 
independent basis, is viewed as the most desirable otitcoiTie of the transition 
process. 

Elementary and secondary education programs, along with other forms of 
employment-related education and training, contribute significantly to the 
foundation for effective transitional programming. Without the acquisition 
of effective communication, personal-social, and affective skills, there is 
little likelihood that vocational preparation _ and initial employment 
opportunities will be successful . Over the past three years, various 
educational comnissions and Special study groups concerned with the nation's 
economic development, as well as high school graduates arid their 
emplbyabil ity (Cdimiittee for Ecbhdmic Develbprritht, 1985; National Academy of 
Sciences, 1984; and the Task Force on Education and Economic Develofxnent, 
1983) have called for increased attention to and resources for strengthening 
of basic skills of high school ard college graduates. It should also be 
acknowledged that instruction and training that occurs during the 
transitional phase often reinforces the need for these basic skills and 
assists students in developing greater proficiencies in problem solving, 
writing, reading, and verbal conrnunication, reasoning, and interpersonal 
skills. 

The Education and Training Enterprise 

The major focus of this document is understanding and critiquing the 
educational and training systems that are instrumental to serving youth with 
handicaps. Evans (1982a) suggests there are seven major systems in the U.S. 
which teach people about and prepare them for work. These systems include: 
universities and colleges, military training, public job training programs 
(sponsored by the dob Training Partnership Act and formerly by CETA), 
business and industry training, apprenticeship, public vocational education, 
and proprietary business, trade, and cbrrespbhdehce schbbls. Each bf these 
systems orient arid prepare individuals for work at a variety of levels in 
various occupational fields. However, universities and colleges have primary 
responsibility for training professionals, while the other six focus their 
educational efforts on levels of work requiring less than a baccalaureate 
degree. Each of these various systems for deli verinp work-related education 
and training has a long history of development which has been influenced by a 
number of economic, social, and political factors. Consequently, it becomes 
difficult to capture in a few pages the full essence of each of these major 
education and training enterprises. The brief bverview arid the chapters 
which follow will attempt tb prbvide a gerieral uriderstanding bf six of the 
major systems arid their capacity for servirig youth with handicaps. 

As noted earlier, in the past two decades one of the primary goa's of 
federal legislation and policy has been to assure that handicapped youth and 
adults are afforded equal access to and appropriate educational opportunities 
in the. various educational systems. These individual, civil rights havr been 
extended to handicapped individuals as they seek to be served by programs 
that receive public funds. Further, privately funded insiitutibhs and organ- 



izatiofis hav& also been influenced toward serving youth with handicaps by the 
availability of f(?deral student aid programs. 

ThiB goals arid objectives of various education and training efforts 
deserve careful consideration. Preparing individuals to enter the workforce 
is a complex and dynamic process, which has led. the providers of training 
programs to develop rather sophisticated program options. Wit'^in and across 
the various systems, the educational goals are quite varied and tend to be 
influenced by national concerns in educational and empldymerit policy. Among 
the muUifaceted. broad goals of these programs are the following: specific 
job training, employabil ity skills training, improving basic skills, integrat- 
ing acadetnic and bccupationally related learning, developing personal-social 
skills , providing career guidance and planning, developing entrepreneurial 
skills, reducing school dropout rates, and so on. As the various systems and 
programs are examineid. it becomes important to consider, also the comprehen- 
sive and developmental aspects of human growth and development. 
Public Vocational Education . 

The papers by Dr. Cobb and Dr. Browri focus dh the secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education systems, riespectively. These programs 
focus on preparing individuals fdi^ dccupatibris requiring less than a 
baccalaureate degree in several major fie1ds--agriculture, consumer c^nd 
homemakihg; occupational home economics; marketing; business and _ office; 
industrial arts; technical, trade, and industrial; and health occupations. 
The U.S. Office of Vocational and Adult Education has identified more than 
150 occupational programs which are included within these major fields, 
including new and emerging . areas such as word processihg, solar energy 
technician, floriculture, and robotics. MdSt of the dccupatibns included in 
vocational education are not associated with shops and blue collar 
occupations, as many pedple have perceived over the years. 

Approximately 17 million individuals [6.5 million of whom are adults) 
are enrolled in these programs at community col leges i technical institutes, 
area vocational centers, high schools, and some middle/junior high schools. 
At the postsecondary level, more than 2000 technical institutes and community 
colleges offer vocational programs in five or more areas; while mdre than 
5000 high schools offer five or more program areas. The program fields with 
the largest enrollments include consumer and homemakihg education (18. 2t), 
business and office (32. n), and trade and industrial education (18. 8«). 
(Office of Adult and Vdcatibhal Education, Jur 1984). Overall, about 
one- third of these students receive "occupationally" specific instruction. 
The other two-thirds receive what is described as nonoccupational 
instruction, i .e. , general work orientation, industrial, arts, consumer and 
homemaking, and general business. At the secondary level, aboat 30% of the 
instruction is occupatiqnal.ly. specific, while at the postsecdndary level 90% 
of the instruction is occupationally specific (National Institute of 
Education,. 1980). 

Contrary to popular belief. Federal funding for the programs, which has 
been available since 1917, constitutes only about 8% of the total 
expenditures. State arid local funds provide the major financial base for the 
prbgrams despite the fact that federal legislation in the last two decades has 



had a inajor influence on the planning, operation, arid evaluiaitiori of the 

programs at both the state and local levels. 

Regarding students and enrollment patterns in vocational education, 

Evans (1982b) notes that: 

It has long been the case thatias unjenipJjjyment ra_tes .increase, 
pbstsecdndary vocational enrollments: (of_ bottijfull -_5nd part- time 
students) also go up. Most econocrrists : regard this : jo :highly 
desirable, since foregone earnings and instructional costs tend to 
decrease as ecoribfnic activity diminishes: Secondary school 
vocational ehrollmehts are hot similarly tied to the level of 
economic activity. Instead, until the 1960s, there tended to be a 
fixed percentage (traditionally 2S%) of the total school graduates 
in_: vocational education. During the 1970s, however, this 
percentage jmore than doubled. NIE (National Institute of 
Educatianj .claims _that__dluring 1_978,_ some 70 percent of secondary 
school students were enrolled jn one or jnore ypcational courses 
(NIE 1980, p. Vl-jj.. This. seems _t_oo high^ probably because they 
j^orgot junior iiigh schools: are __also : secondary schools. 
Nevertheless, probably more than: 75 percent _of__t_he current high 
school graduates will ;:ave had one or more vocational courses, (p. 
257) 

Clearly, vocational education programs at both the secondary and 
postsecondary level offer valuable and comprehensive learning experiences for 
handicapped youth. In 1984, the Congress passed the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act which extended arid strengtheried the provisions for 
serving handicapped individuals, yhich first appeared in the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. . The papers by Cobb and Brown examine the extent to 
which these op^iortonities are available, as . well as the overall quality of 
the programs and support services being provided to handicapped youth. 
PWU^Jbb Training Programs 

Sirice the 193Ds the Federal goverhtrient has operated programs sach as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, CETA (Cbniprehehsive Employment and Training 
Acth and the Job Corpb designed to provide training arid, dri occasion, public 
service employment for individuals who are unemployed , poor, and disadvarit- 
aged. Dr. . T.inda.l V s. paper examines the two major federally sporisbred 
programs that are currently in place— the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
arid the Job Corps. _ _ 

MariguJT (1982) suggests that the JTPA proorams are the only publicly 
supported programs designed to give economically disadvantaged . youth 
(including those who are haridicapped) a secdrid chance, especially including 
those who are already in the labor market but fldunderihg (i.e., unemployed 
or underemployed). CETA was enacted in 1973 and took the place df the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 and the EcbriOTic Opporturiity 
Act of 1964. Designed to.^provide a variety of public employment arid trairiirig 
opportunities, CETA was operated through a national network of local prime 
sponsors attached to local governmental units. During periods of high 
uriempldymerit, the Congress used CETA extensively to create, public service 
employnierit bpporturii ties thereby reducing high cyclical oneniployment. levels^ 

In 1983, the Job Trairiing Partriership Act replaced CETA and provided a 
major redirection for public job trainirig programs. The new Act extended the 
provision for the Job Corps, placed major emphasis bri trairiirig rather than 
public service employment, and strengthened provisions for private sectbr 

if 



participatidri in the pr^grani: The total funding for JTPA in 1985 was 3:2 
binibh, far exceeding the federal fijhdihg level for vdcatibhal (?ducatibri: 

Under JTPA, severity percent of the funds which are distributed by any 
Gbverhdr to local service delivery areas (SDAs) must be used for training for 
jobs in the private sector. During the first year, SDAs were established by 
local units of gbvernment with a population base of at least 200,000. Each 
SDA has a Private Industry Council \PK) which shares overall responsibility 
for the program, with local elected officials. A majority of the private 
ndostry councils is composed of local business leaders, elong with represent- 
atives from education, organized labor, rehabilitation, community-based 
organizations, economic development agencies, and the local employment 
service. 

Each Go verribr appbirits a State Job Trairiirig Cbbrdiriatirig Cbuncil whbse 
responsibill ties include reviewing and apprbvihg the two-year job training 
plans submitted by each SDA. Of the funds received by the SDAs, 40 percent 
are to be spent on youth ages 14-21. Up to ten percent of the participants 
in all youth and adult programs Cc i qualify regardless of their income if 
they face other employment barriers (e.g. handicapped, displaced homemaker, 
older workers, etc.)* 

The National Alliance of Business completed a major survey of the 596 

SDAs natibnwide in 19&3 tb father basel irie irifbrmation about the prbgrams 

being initiated under JTPA. Ambng the sigriificarit fi rid i rigs were these: 

• Almost 11,000 business volunteers are serving on Private 
Industry Councils with nearly 75 perce^^^^ actively 
in: detenrining _thf. t_ypes of training: programs, the:: occupations 
for _w_hic_h training. i_s__to bjEL Provi^ded^ the_Ara_iln_ing providers, 
and the critpria for establishing training programs. 



• High school dropouts and welfare recipients were the. two groups 
most frequently identified as target audiences for the programs 
and: services. Ift^schobl youth, mifiorities, and handicapped 
Individuals werie alsb targetad to be served by mbre than 
twb-thirds bf the SDAs. 

• Kore than 90 percent of the PICs and_SDAs were funding prbgrams 
"^"^th the_ local .public school system to serve disadvantaged 
youth. Private efnplpyers, [>articgiariy small businesses, also 
were contracted, to p.rgvi.d.e tratniing.; in_ SO jJercent _of__the SDAs. 
PrivateL_secondary_ and__postsecondary school s ,_ _ community, based 
organizations... _A_nd large. :busines5e5 jwere each .inmlrved; in 
providing .training in si igtitly more than half of the SDAs. 
(National Alliance of Business, 1984, pp; ii-iii). 

Dr: Tiridall's paper butliries some extremely Valuable strategies fbr 
assuririg that haridi capped youth are served effectively by the Ibcal JTPA 
prbgrams. Tindall argues cbriviricirigly that special and vocational educators 
need to take an active advbcacy role in working with PICs and SDAs to assure 
that handicapped ybuth are included in the planning process, as well as the 
programs and services. 

._The.Job Corps,. a federally administered program under the JTPA, has been 
in operation for nearly twenty years. Residential and nonresidential centers 
enroll severely, econontical ly, disadvantaged youth who can profit from 
intense and length/ trairiirig experierices, which, iri mbst cases, are prbvided 
sdnie distance frbir their depressed home cbmmuriities. As Dr. Tindall notes in 
his paper, the Corps enrolls only the most ecdnbHiically and educatibhally 



disadvantaged youth for a:, average stay of eight months: However; 75 pisrcerit 
are successful in their subsequent efforts to dbtaih a job or return to 
school. The high cost of the program ($13,000-515,000 annually per training 
slot] makes the prbnram a cbntihuiHg center of debate in Congressional 
appropriation hearings. Most reports and evaluations describing the Job 
Corps do not include mention of handicapped youth among those being served. 
Business and Industry Training 

The American. Society for Training and Development .(l.g79) estimates that 
private and public employers in the U.S. Spent in 1978 between $3C-40 billion 
on employee development, not including the. salai ies and wages of trainees. A 
recent report frOm the Carnegie Fdundatich entitled Corporate Classrooms : 
The Lgarriirig Business , noted that education and trai riing within large 
private sector corporations has become a bcdming industry (Eurich 1985). The 
paper prepared by Dr. Shaffer addresses the expanding investment that 
employers are making in the education and training of their employees, and 
the nature o^ participation by handicapped employees in such training. 

Given thecomplexityand diversity of American business, it is virtually 

impossible to summarize how education and training programs are organized and 

handled. Pol ides, practices , and clientele for training programs all are 

highly varied and generally dependent upon such variables as the nature of 

the business, personnel brgahizatibn, arid managemerit's philosophy regard i rig 

trairiirig. There are a number of case studies of training programs and 

educational initiatives developed by specific companies (Dean, 1980; 

Fronzaglia 1982) that are probably the most valuable sources of information. 

Understandably, many, firms view the. specifics, of their train.i ng programs as 

trade secrets which provide them with a competitive edge in the marketplace. 

Hence, "getting inside" the training philosophies, procedures, ahd techniques 

used by business and industry is hot a simple task for educators arid 

advocates who are iriterested in deterriiriirig how these programs might be more 

responsive to handicapped employees. 

A recent national survey of employee training, conducted by the Opinion 

Research Corporation and the American Society for Training and Development, 

provides some insights into the nature of training programs in larger 

(minimum of _2S0 empl oyees ). .companies in. the U.S. The telephone survey of 

training directors from a Stratified random sample of 756 companies produced 

several important findings: 

i Approximately 80 percent of the ccmipariies; earmark riibriies fbr 
trairiihg each year, and generally view training as ari integral 
part of the firm's human resource and strategic planning. 

• On average, the training directors indicated that 38 percent of 
their work forces participated. in .som.e....frvrm of training during 
1 98 5 .. : T h 0 s e f i nn s .t h a t h a_d . no t _ met _ t.h e_^ r jjs 5_ _f in a nc la 1 _ g o a 1 s 
anticipated reductions in training budgets for the coming year. 



• The: average company subsidize! slightly over 70 percent of the 
tuition co5ts for courses that an employee voluntarily attends 
at a school or university. 



• The primary object ives::f or training iprograms focuseiJ bh: Help- 
ing emploveesi perform: their- present jobs well (815 cited as most 
important),- Orientatibh of hew employees (78?), and Keeping 
employees: ihf^nried of technical arid procedural changes in the 
brgariizatibri (64?), 

• ^°r^_ 80 percent of the finns indicated thje topjics. of 
primary focus in their training j^rograms included: .employee 
PrAentation (86* supervisgry __5MUs_:.ta5?J : and 
'napagement developcrcnt, j8btk_ Other frequently ^mentioned topics 
included::. ..computer use : iskills, : safety : procedures, 
professionaJ7tec_hn_ii:£Ll: skills, commonication skills., and sales 
ski_l_l_s_^:_Whil£ _peinedia:l education was included in: the survey as 
3 potential : training topic:, only 15 percent Of the- f inns were 
providing it. (American Society for Training arid Develbpment, 
1986) 

Eurich's (1985) study bf educatibri arid trairiirig iri major corporations 
suggests that educatibri has become a critical resource for effective 
cwnpiBtitibri iri the marketplace. Corporate-sponsored training programs are 
generally run on an in-house basis and are designed generally to provide: 
(a) compensatory education on the basic, as well as advanced professional 
level, (b) company-oriented education which enables individuals to perfortn 
their work in a more productive fashion, and (c) enhanced employee 
recruitment and benefits. 

While focusing on technical sJcills training specifically, Dr, Shaffer's 
paper offers some important insights intb the complex nature of 
high-techriblbgy product iori employmerit, the training programs in such 
cbmpariies, arid considerations for employing and training handicapped youth 
therein. 

Propri e tary -6chools 

While significantly fewer in number tKan programs foand in the other 
education _ and_ _ training systems, private trade, technical , and business 
schools represent an important dimension of the educatibri fbr employmerit 
enterprise. According to the National Ceriter fbr Education Statistics, in 
1978 there were slightly more than a millibri students enrolled in 6800 
proprietary schbbls throughout the U.S. More specifically, these were 
ribricollegiate, postsecondary schools offering occupational preparation 
programs. Only a small percentage of the schools were reported as nonprofit 
entities. 

Among the 6800 proprietary schools, three major types of schools were 
cited: ?IOO cosmetology/barber schools, 1200 business/office schbbls, arid 
1100 flight schools. There also were a large riumber bf ribriprbfit schools 
sponsored by hospital brganizatioris (approximately 750) arid approximately 700 
private trade schbbls. 

Largely because bf their profitmaking orientation, private vocational 
schools have historically been recognized for their strong affiliation with 
occupationally-specific training. As Cann (1982) notes, these schools are 
extremely sensitive and responsive to changes in the labor market. The job 
placement rates for their graduates are extremely important to their student 
recruitment efforts. The training focuses heevily upbri the skills and 
knowledges that are heeded directly iri the occupatibri. Basii such 
as mathematics, prbblem sol vi rig, arid tefhriical reading) are te. the 
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context of the. job d*- occupdtior feeing learnea: Many of . the courses, provided 
by private schools, Siich .as tool arid dif c'esigri, bartendirig, anfi medical 
office meragefrient, have unique appeal biscause they aire not offered in schools 
and community cbl leges . The special "t elevancy" and sr sciiil ized trairiihg 
that proprietary schools provide is generally sought but dy peop1% who have 
beccrre disenchanted wth their present job or who have not done well in 
public schools where occupational ly-relevant learning experiences have been 
i i riled. 

As proprietary schools have grown in prominerce and number, professional 
brgariizaticris and accrediting agencies have also been fortred on both national 
and state levels. Three major accreditirig bcdies have biseri established arid 
operate national offices in Washington, D.C. or behalf of trade arid technical 
schools, business schools, ard the cdsmetdlbcy related occupations. 
Accreditation by these organizations or state accrediting agencies enables 
schools to participute in federal and state student financial aid programs. 

The organization of private vocational schools is highly varied, much 
like the training programs in business and industry. Generally, the schools 
are small in size and facilities: Wiljns (1974) studied twenty- nine private 
schools rarigi rig iri size from 14 to 2300 studerits. While a few schools, are 
operated as sole proprietorships or partriershi pS , most have beeri 
incorporated. Several iiiajbr cdrpdratidris, such as Arthur Anderson, ITT, Bell 
and Howell, and Control Data Cdrpbratibn, operate schbbls that erirdll both 
their employees and others interested in specialized training prbgrams. 

The paper by Mr. McCrae, who directs the Disability Services Division at 
Control Data. Corporation (CDC) .describes the. various schools and programs 
that CDC has developed to serve handicapped and disadvajitaged youth 
specifically: Following their field test development with special needs 
yduth, most of CDC ' S . cdirputer-based programs arid materials are sold, to 
vocational rehabi 1 itatibr arid jdb trairiirig prdviders, as well as public 
educaticnal institutions. The use of computer-based training for residen- 
tial, homebound, and school-based instruction provides a fascinating Ibok 
into future alternative means for providing education to mildly and severely 
handicapped youth. 

Higher Education . ._ _ _ 

Higher education in the U.S: is an enterprise of vsst scope and 
diversity (Study Grdup ori the Coiiaitioris of Excellence in American Higher 
Educatidri, 1984) . The Study Grdup, cdmrtiisSidrieil by the Secretary of 
Education in 1983, describes" the current dimensibns of A.tiericari higher 
education: 

• P u r . c 0 1 1 ege s and u n i ve r s i 1 1 e s en r b 1 1 mb re t h a n 1 2 m 1 1 1 i on 
students^ employ nearly 2 mij and account for 3 
percent of the Gross National Product. 

• More ttijan half _o_f: :al l urdergraduates: are women and one out of 
every si)c is a member of a minority group. 

• Twd dut df every five studerits are over the age of 25,- and fewer 
thari three iri five are atteridirig college full time (p. 5): 

Over the past twb decades undergraduate educatiori has served a sigriifi- 
cantly larger number of students. Fror 1970 to 1983, higher educatibri eri- 
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rollftiefit in the 0:S: grew frcxti 8:5 ftiinibn to 12.4 rriinibh, an increase of 45 
percent. (Plisico S Stern, 1985) For a growing number of bccu(3atidns , the 
cblliBcie degree has become the basic credential for entry. As employers have 
soiiaht to h ire better-educated individuals , higher education has become an 
integral part of the riatidh's economic development resources. 

Colleges and universities nationwide provide a vast array of underr 
graduate, graduate, professional , and. . continuing education programs that 
prepare graduates for employment or assist part-time students in enhancing 
their corrent einployability. While enrollments by female and minbrity 
students appear to be growing rapidly in higher educatibn, the picture is 
less clear for handicapped students. As Dr. Flbyd's paper notes, most 
institutibhs have initiated effbrts to recruit and admit handicapped 
students, but a variety of programmatic barriers still exist. National data 
are not currently available to describe the extent to which handicapped youth 
and adults are successfully participating in higher education. 



_ A variety of issues and perspectives deserve serious consideration whefi 
the multiple education and training systems arie examined individually and 
collectively: Each bf thie papers (Chapters) that fbllow is structured 
sbirewhat differently, but each describes the students being served 
(handicapped and hdnharidicapped) , goais and objectives of the programs, 
historical perspectives and contemporary legislation or policies that govern 
the prograiTi, breadth and depth of training curricula,, and outcomes that are 
realized by students. Additionally, the authors were asked to examine the 
extent and nature of collaboration occurring between the training system they 
were examining and others: Also of major importance, the chapters butline 
several recoititiendatiorvs related to: needed research and evaluation studies, 
new or revised public policies tb strengthen the programs, and needed 
improvements in the pre-prbfessibrial and iri-se*-vice education of teachers , 
counselors, and admirii:" * rators to enable them to serve handicapped 
individuals more effectively. 
Special Perspectives 

When examining the education and training systems on a general level , it 
becomes quit^ clear that most of them have encounterf»(t serious difficulty in 
attempting to integrate and serve handicapped ybuth. In fact, some of them 
have largely neglected effbrts tb include persbhs with handicaps. In many 
inste^cies, vbcatibnal teachers, cbllege instructors, trainers in business 
schobls, and other educators in these settings have not received any special 
traihing themselves so they might better understand how to assist a 
handicapped youth in entering and successfully progressing through, their 
course or program. Obviously, most oi these education and training systems 
have evolved over a. period of fifty or more years, and have only been asked 
fairly recently to address the concerns of handicapped youth and handicapped 
employees: 

While these systems and the programs described herein have hot faired 
well With mildly handicapped youth, efforts to serve moderately and severely 
handicapped youth in programs such as vocational education and public job 
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training have been virtually nonexistent. Dr. Vogelsberg's paper was 
solicited for the forum with the intent of more closely exaniining the needs 
of. this population. He outlines and discusses several, issues related to the 
employroent of severely handicapped individuals, soch as the ase of federal 
funds to subsidize employment and on-the-jx)b training programs; His research 
and development prografti in Verttidnt prbvides strong evidence that sevierely 
handicapped persons can be effectively trained arid employed with the collabbr- 
aitive assistance of local business. 

In addition, the education and training efforts of other nations pro- 
vides an important perspective. Dr. Reuben's paper highlights the elements 
of employment-related training programs in west Germany and Sweden, and the 
recent attempts by these, countries to include . new provisions for serving 
handicapped youth. The efforts of these indastrialized nations of Western 
Europe provide some valuabli? insights regarding effective policies for both 
training and employment. 
Critical Questions 

The education and training enterprise, when viewed broadly, presents 
several significant challenges for educators, policymakers, and others 
concerned with handicapped youth. With more than twenty years having passed 
since the beginning of the civil rights movement in the U.S., one would think 
the major employmentr related education ^and training systems would, be readily 
accessible to handicapped youth. The chapters which follow ootline the 
extent to which this hypothesis is accurate. Further, the chapters raise 
important questions and challenges for the reader: Among the most critical 
questions and issues are the following: 



• To what extent do handicapped ybuth_ have access, at fjreseht, to 
the .wide array of employment -related education and training 
opportunities In our nation? 



• Dgii:the___educ_atJj)n__ and__Ltr_aj_njng__ opport to 
handicapped xouth "lake important :aad_va_luab.ie .contriJbjut ions to 
their employabi 1 ity, as well as the quality of their adult lives? 

• To what degree do the. education . and training systems view 
programs arid services for individuals with handicaps as an 
•integral part of the system? 

« What levels of cbllabbratlbn and cbbperatjbr exist among the 
various educdtiori and training systems that allow handicapped 
youth to fully dev'^lbp emp1oyab111ty skills and knowledge? 

• wh.^.ti.wa^s must.the various .education and training systems be 
strengthened, to address more effectively the problems of youth 
with handicaps? 



The primary goal of this volume is to provide insights and strategies for 
obtaining favorable responses to these questions at a variety of 
levels--nationally, statewide, and locally; 
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Secondary Vocational Education 



Vocational education has histcrically beer perceived to have four 
fundamental gcals lEvanS i Herr,_ 197^0:. .fa) to meet society's heed for 
effective workers; (bj to increase the opportunities for individuals in the 
vorld of work; . fc) to fiicilitate the learning of geheral education by 
pointing cut its relevance in work; arid (d) to aid Workers in improvirg 
working conditions; AlthcUoh the levels cf intensity may var>, these goals 
hold relevance for both educational and eniployrrent training envi ronn.ents , and 
at both secondary arid pcstsecondary levels of publicly supported vocational 
education. 

Within the last two decades the propriety rf these goals for various 
groups of individuals with special needs has become increasingly apparent. 
This paper ex^niines one segment of the . vocational- education 
enterprise--seccndary-level programtiiing for mildly handicapped youth and 
young jdults. "Nildly handicapped" as a tenr;. can be functionally defined as 
describing any student identified for special education services who, with 
reasonable support arid accbfimbdation, can be successfully placed in a regular 
vocational education program alongside ncnhandicapped students. The general 
perspective of this paper encompasses an overview of the typical, system, 
current federal legislation affecting service delivery; programm-'ng 
approaches, participation rates, and outcon^es. to be expected; cooperative 
linkages with other systems; and some implications and recorrfff.ehdatidhs- - riat 
appear reasonable given the extant knowledge base, arid the political and 
demographic climate of the mid-19e0*s. 



In the past twenty years, enrollment in secondary vocaflonal education 
has remained relatively stable in its proportion to the overall secondary 
level enrollment. Lee (1972-73) reported the 1970-71. enrollment in voca- 
tional education to be 26.3V; that figure remained \irtually the Same [27%) 
for the 1982 graduating class (National Center for Educatidri Statistics, 
1933). Typically; one . out of four students is erirblled iri a vocational 
education program while in high school. 

This same time period has seen significant changes in the structure of 
secondary vocational education generally, such as the growth of program areas 
in Marketing ard Distributive Education, Health Occupations, Cooperative 
Vocational Education, and Work Study programs. Perhaps the most dramatic 
changes have occurred in the environments in which Secondary vocational 
education Is offered.. From an almost exclQSive reliance upon comprehensive 
high schools prior to 1960; the educational system has expanded to iriclude 
both area (or regional) Vocatidnai cehters, and four-year vocational high 
schools: Each of these three major erivirdnmerits will be described in greater 

depth : 



Of the three training environments, comprehensive high, ichools (CHS); 
make up the greatest percentage. TKe National Center for Education Statis- 
tics (NCES, 1980) reported that approximately 15;500 comprehensive high 
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schools at the secondary level comprised about 90? of the total number of 
schools operating vdcatidhal education programs. Many of these schools, 
however, offer only a limited arrdy of vdcatidhal courses; The DiS: Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare (1978) reported that drily 4,514 CHS's 
offered five or more vocationa' programs. In the CHS, the dverWhelmihg 
ma jori iy of enrol Iment has tradi t idnal 1y been ^ h the hohoccupati orial 1y 
specific areas of Industrial Arts and Home Economics Education, and in the 
occupational ly speci f ic programs of Trades and Industrial Education, Agri- 
cnltural Education, and Office Occupations (Evans. & Herr,_ig78). 

The comprehensive high school environment for secondary vocational 
education offers 3dme distinct advantages (Evans, 1982). First, students can 
integrate their vbcat idnal preparation mUch more easily within the total 
school curriculum, including extracurriculair activities. Students may also 
make less of a conriitment to an entire vocational sequence yet still ehjdy 
the benefits of a limited selection of coursework of interest. For example, 
NCES (1983) reported that 75^ of all ig82 high school graduates had taken at 
least one course that, could, be described as occupational, and only five 
percent had completed their entire high school sequence, without benefit of 
dny Vocational courses. Additionally, vocational programs appear less costly 
to dperate in CHS 's (American Institute for Research, 1967), and there is 
some evidence to indicate that the dropout rate fdr CHS's may be lower than 
those in separate vocational schools (Evans, 1982). 

There are, however, disadvantages to vocatib'-al ihstructidh in CHS's as 
well. Frequently, the number of program options and the vocational 
preparation of _ instructional personnel are less extensive than in programs 
operated in separate vocational facilities. Instructional equipment may be 
less technologically up-to-date in CHS's, and cooperative education and 
placement rates frequently do not equal those of separate facilities (Sewell, 
1983; Behsdri, 1982). 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 cdhtaihs a significant initiative 
that supported the development of secondary regional or area vocational -tech- 
nical education centers. The Act provided federal incentive monies to the 
states for tbe construction of vocational centers. The states responded with 
different models of separate vocational centers, with the two-year Area 
Vocational Center (AVC) being the most prominent. Typically, this separate 
facility serves a large single school district or a consortium of smaller 
ones, most often dri a tuitidh basis. Students desiring a vocational 
education course of study that is hot available at their cdmprehensiVe high 
school are transported for half of the day to the vdcatidhal center td 
receive technical training. Generally, academic requirements are completed 
at their home school during the other half of the school day. 

Recent and well-controlled effectiveness studies comparing separate 
two-year vocational facilities with comprehensive hi^h schools are virtually 
ndnexistent. It is generally believed, though, thdt separate vocational 
facil ities prdVide a wider range of program alternatives than comprehensive 
high schools, and frequently empldy teachers with more sdphisticated and more 
recent technical training in their subject areas (Kirst, 1979). Often, AVC's 
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have equiFmient. that is nibre up-to-date, are able to react more quickly to 

local labor market demands, and have more active business . ard industry 

participation. On the negative side, however^ Evans and Herr (1978) reported 

that separate vocational centers "have higher costs, higher dropout rates, 

and seem to proiocte socioeconomic, segregation** (p: 219); Another major 

problem with AVC's is the t^me it takes to bus students frdiri sending schools 

to the centers, especially in rural areas, A recent Vermont State Senate 

Education Cdfrfriittee Report (1984) stated: 

Long daily bus rides to_ and from the vocational cejiters are. a 
major deterrent tb_ equalitjr of oppprtufiity. Some, students 
M^f^^lly spend more time each day _ridingi the bus than _they do 
•^eceiyjiig instruction at ithe vocational center. tijrie ispention 
the bus or at the: vi5catjonal_i:eiiter_also_limi^ time available 
for. ins truct ion _at_the_ student 'sihome school . One center's, study 
found lh5t_iu5_ rndnng: students 5pent twice as much time on the bus 
as in Mathematics class, (p, 2) 

Enrollment stability at area vocational centiErs may also become problematic, 
especiilly during periods of low enrol Imehts, such as in the mid-19BOs. Hony 
centers find tha* the sending school guidance staff seem reluctant to promote 
attendance at regional centers when their own school 's enrollments are 
decl ihirig. 

Vocational High Si:^oo 1s 

Vocational high schools represent _ the _ third meijor option for public 
secondary vocational education. They are relatively few in namber (numbering 
217 in 1978), and are more likely to be located in metropolitan centers than 
either other alternative: 

Vocational high schools offer a four-year curriculum in which vocational 
education is the only option. They do provide coursework in mathematics, 
English, science, and social studies in order that their students fulfill 
state ahd/br local requirements for graduation. However, most of these 
courses are functionally related to the dominant vocational education 
curricula. 

While vocational high schools seem to be free from many of the problems 
encountered by area vocational centers, they are susceptible to one major 
disadvantage--recruitm€nt. Vocational high schools are in direct competition 
with coiipreherisiVe high schools, and they frequently encounter extreme 
difficulty in encouraging eighth graders to enroll in their programs. There 
Would appear to be several reasons for this. First, eighth graders and/or 
their parents may well be less inclined to branch into a separate curriculum 
in a separate facility so early in a student's secondary schooling. Second, 
in times of depressed secondary enrollment, local school districts are 
hesitant to encourage enrollment in separate vocational schools which would 
further rfidnce their own enrollment, and cohsequeritly, further reduce their 
state aid: Finally, the social isolation, evident in two-year regional 
vocational centers, can be even more problematic in four-year vocational high 
schbbls. 

Current Governing Statutes 
Secondary vocational education, like other aipertr, of public secondary 
education, has always been dependent largely upon a combination of state and 
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local fiscal effort to support its programming, and upon state statutes anci 
policies to define it: Consistent with other elements of public schooling, 
federal legislatibh- and regulatlcns have greatly impacted upon the evolution 
of secondary vbcatibnal prbgrartinihg, although the average federal cbntribu^ 
tibn to that effort has bieen typically small (betwieeri 8* and 12? of the total 
federa1/state/lcca1 expenditures) . 

Currently, vocational educatibn is operating under the third set of 
amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963. This legislation, the 
Carl D._Perkin<; Vocational Education Act of 1984 (P. L. 98-5?4j, expands a 
number of initiatives that have evolved through the past . two decades, and 
includes several new ones. Each will be discussed briefly below: 
Setaside 

Since the 1968 Amerdrnehts, states have been, required to document that 
10? of their basic grant frbm the federal vbcatibnal educatibn legislation 
was used to provide programs and services that served students with 
handicaps. Under P. L. 98-524, 100^^ of this setaside must be spent by local 
schools and community colleges {none at the state administrative or 
uni versi ty teacher training levels). Further, none of the setaside can be 
used for the purchase of equipment or tools., unless they are specifically 
prescribed in the bandicappad student's individaal Eaucation Program (lEP). 
Matchi ng . 

The 10* setaside described above must al sb be equal ly matched by a 
combinatlbn of state and Ibcal dollars. The actual language bf the law 
states that no other federal do! 1 ar s (such as funds from the Job Tra1n1ri9 
Partnership Act or the Education of the Handicapped Act) can be used by 
states to comprise the match. It appears that several states have begun to 
use their state special education funds at the secondary/hign school level. 
Excess Cost _ . . . . 

A final restriction in the documentation and use of federal setaside and 
matching dollars Is the excess cbst provislbh. Beginning ln 1976, both the 
setaside arrd the matching dollars cbuld be used tb defray brily the excess 
costs (above the average per pupl 1 costs ) ar^scclated with providing special 
programs and services to handicapped students in regular or separate 
vocational education program;. The rationale for this provision was that 
because 1_ts_ purpose was to promote the availability of a pool of dollars for 
special programs and services for handicapped students, state and. local 
education agencies ought to assume the average fiscal responsibll ity for 
these students just as they do for other students. Although regulatory 
1 riterpretatlbh bf this provislbh has varied sbfhewhat, under current law, this 
excess cost prbvislon Is still in effect. 

Vrtiif hl F'j nA 

I uu Lfi ~ r I iiu 

p. L. 98-5?4 prescribes that local education agencies receiving federal 
vocational education dollars must assure the state through their local 
application for_ funding that every handicapped student in their admin- 
istrative jorisdiction will be informed of secondary vocational education 
opportunities available to him/her, as well as provided access to them: 
These students and their parents must be informed of program options and 
adniissibn requlrefnents prior to their entrance iritb the ninth grade. 
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Section 204(c) , ... 

In addition to the "yooth-f ind" provision, P. t: 98-524 contains seVieral 
new service-oriented requiremehts. Because sotrie o^ these elements may be 
subject to local or state regulatory interpretation and final regulations may 
Simply mirror the language in the Act, the statutory language is given here 
from the Conference Report, October 2, 1984? 

(c) Each (handicapped) student who enrolls in (a) vocational 

education program . . . shall receive: 

(1) assessment of the interests^ abilities, and. special needs 
of such student with, respect to completing saccessfally the 
vocational education program; 

(2) special services , including aaaptation of curriculum, 
instruction, equipment, and facilities, designed to meet the needs 
described in clause (1); 

(3) guidance, counseling, and career devel bpment activities 
conducted by professionally trained counselors who are associated 
with the provision of such special services; and 

(4) counseling services designed tc facilitate ti«e transition 
from school to post-school employment and career opportunities. 
(Sertion 204(c), p. 22) 

Since the Act has been in place only a short period of time, it is far 
too early to assess the incremental impact of these provisions jvier and above 
the fiscal and programmatic provisions in earlier legi slat ion. However, it 
does appear safe to conclude that at least for the remainder of the 198ds, 
adequate cons idera tier f3r the needs of handicapped students in secondary 
vocational education will be firmly grounded in federal and state statues. 



Twenty years age Barlow (1965) wrote; "Education in general has failed 
to help the disadvantaged youth, and vocational education has largely 
eliminated the grbufx by imposing selection devices. Now the vocational 
educators of the nation, well aware that thesp students want to, or should, 
go to worR, are attempting to meet the challenge" (p. 13) Barlow clearly 
interpreted "disadvantaged youth" to include handicapped students as well, 
and the last two decades have proven his assertion true. With the assistance 
of federal initiatives and fiscal policies in successive amendments to the 
1963 . Vocational . Education Act, handicapped enrollment increases in secondary 
vocational education have far outstripped those of nonhandicapped students 
(National Advisory Council on vocational Education, 1983). 

A Variety of approaches to serving handicapped students in secondary 
vbcatibnal education have emerged to meet these enrollment demands. Most of 
these approaches can be categorized into two rrodels of service delivery: the 
separate vocational special education program and the integrated vocational 
education program. Both of these models are .characterized by a similar 
approach to. developing, implementing, and evaluating services for students 
with handicaps through the lEP process. The models differ in the degree to 
which students have contact with northaiidicapped peers, the amount of cdlla- 
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bora t ion which occurs between vocational instructors arid sijecTal education 
personnel, and the curriculum objectives. 
Separate Vocational Special Education Prograff^ 

This approach to providing vocational preparation was designed for 
students with more, severe handicaps who require intensive individualized 
instruction in order to acquire functional academic and prevocational 
skills. The curriculum expectations differ from regular vocational programs 
in that the fdcus is on the acquisition of skills that are work-related 
rather than occupational ly-specific. This is based on the notion that 
certain prevocational skills have a generalized value across a variety of 
work environments and that these skills must be mastered prior to receiving 
occupationally-specif ic training. In addition, students are often provided 
with a series of on-site work experiences to familiarize them with the 
expectations in the. work force and the knowledge of a range of potential 
occupations. These work experiences vary in _ frequency, duration, and 
remuneratioii depending on the availability of resources. Programs of this 
nature generally assume that additional vocational training will be provided 
fbllowihg graduation or exit frbri high school. Which has facilitated the 
involvement of adult services agencies, such as vocational rehabilitation, in 
the planning and delivery of support services at the secondary level. 

The personnel responsible for prcviding ihstructldn usually have a 
background in special education a.*d limited training and experience In the 
content of vocational curricula. The teachers often have little opportunity 
to interact with their colleagues in the regular vocational education 
programs and the students likewise have minimal contact with their 
hbnhahdi capped peers. 

S'jme area vocational centers and high schools have established 
occupational ly-specific programs (in such fields as custodia' or food 
services) for certain moderately handicapped youth. While these programs 
limit the opportunities for mainstreaming, they often enhance the employ- 
ability. o_f handicapped btudents in occupations where significant job oppor- 
tunities exist. 

Integrated Vocational Education Prograrrs . . . . _ 

Often, individually designed instruction is delivered both in resource 
room settings and through adaptation of equipment ar.d curriculum in regular 
vocational classrooms. The vocational education resource teacher is 
generally experienced In both special arid vocational educatibri arid colla- 
borates with vocational instructors in the development of materials and 
strategies for teaching students with handicaps. The vocational resource 
teacher can assist in such activities as developing individualized curriculum 
packets for teaching basic safety rules, organizing a peer tutoring system, 
designin*^ an individual performance contract, or participating in 
team-teaching activities with the vocational instructor. instruction which 
1 s del i vered i ri the resource room set ti rig i s usual ly i n academic cbriterit 
areas , but taught within the context of the vocational curriculum. For 
example* a student might develop competence in fractions ard decimals by 
learning how _ to measure and read a barrel micrometer. Thus , the ski1 1 s 
involved directly relate to those required in a regular vocational curriculum. 



The amount of time spent in the resource rodtfi depends oh the individual needs 
of the student, but rarely does the time in the resource room exceed the 
amour.t Of time spent in the regular classrbcmi. 

Handicapped students who attend regular vocational classes do so with 
hdhhdhdicapped pei?rs . Because they are considered vocational education 
students, they have the opportunity to participate in programs such as 
cooperative ec^ucation and youth urganizations more readily than do 
handicapped students in separate vocational special education programs; 
These additional activities allow for even greater interaction with 
nonhandicapped peers in an environment outside of the fdnral classroom. 

Interagency Lihkaiges 
interagency cd'labbratibh efforts have become increasingly important in 
the del ive'^y of coordinated and cbmprehensi ve services to youth with 
handicaps. These efforts, initiated at the national level, include policy 
direrti.es as well as legislative mandates. 

The most recent interest in interagency collaboration began in October, 
1977 when the U. S. Commissioner of Edocation, the Commissioner of the 
ReNabil itation Services Administration, and the Department of Health, 
Edocation and Welfare issued three joint memoranda cohcerriirig education and 
rehabilitation services for handicapped individuals. Through these memoran- 
dums, chief state school officials and state directors of vocational reha- 
bilitation agencies were encouraged to (a) examine collaborative efforts 
between education and vocational rehabilitation agencies ( Federal Register , 
October 3, 1977); (b) develop formal cooperative agreements among special 
education, vocational rehabilitation and vocational educetibn (U;S: 
Department of Health, Edocation and Welfare, 1978b, Nbvember 21, 1978); and, 
(c) respond to the need for providing all persbhs with comprehensive 
vocational education services ( Federal Register , September 25, 1977). 

Fbllbwihg these membrahdums, many states engaged in activities to 
facilitate cbllabbratlori between special education, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and vocational education agencies. One of the most frequently osed 
mechanisms for developing collaborative efforts, was the state-level inter- 
agency agreement. In a 1981 study, Albright, Hasazi, Phelps, and Hull sought 
to determine, the characteristics of state-level agreiements: Thtrty-seveh 
states reported thai they had or were ir the prbcess bf develbpihg 
interagency ae-eements: The most frequently cited areas bf collaboration in 
these agreements included in- service training to professionals from the three 
agencies, cooperative development of lEPs and IWRPs, cooperative funding for 
vbcatiohal assessment services for high school -age students, and policy 
statements for facilitating the involvement of vocational educators and 
vocational rehabilitation professionals on special edocation staffing teams. 

Recently, the federal legislation in vocational and special educatibh 
has formulated the necessity for collaboration among the three agencies. Fbr 
example, a provision of P; t: 98-524 will greatly enhance the unification of 
schooUage youth with handicaps in need bf vocational education. This 
provision [Section 204(b)] requires that all handicapped students and their 
parents be informed of the opportunities Available in i'ocational education 



(diong with entry- level requirernehts) no Ister than the beginning of the 
ninth grade. Given this new requirement, it is likely that increased 
planning activities to ensure , that all students who are interested and in 
need of vocational, education programs and related services are identified. 
In addition, another section requires that special and vocational educators 
cbcrdinate planning efforts for handicapped individaals in vocational 
educati bh [Section 204(a) (3) (B) 1: This provision will encourage the joint 
development of lEPs by vbcatiohal and special (educators, which will, in turn, 
facilitate greater knowledge en the part of the profecsibnals of the services 
offered by each agency. 

Another issue of importance in the Perkins Act, as well as in P. L. 
98-199 (Education of the Handicapped Amendments of 1983) is the transition of 
handicapped students from school to the adult world. The Perkins Act 
requires that counseling services be available to handicapped . students to 
assist in the transition f-^om school to post-school employment and career 
bppdrluhities [Section 204(c)(4)]: P: L: 98-199 requires that stats educa- 
tion agencies cbllect annual infbrmatlbri bh the numbers Of handicapped 
children and youth who exit school arid the services which will be heeded for 
the following year [Section 618(b)(3)]. Both of these provisions will 
require collaboration among vocational and special education and vocational 
rehabilitation in order to ensure that the mandates are adequately addressed. 

Finally, a/iother potential partner in collaboration activities is 
employment and. training agencies. The Job Training Partnership. Act (JTPA) 
offers a Variety of services and programs that could assist in the vocational 
trairiihfj arid placemerit of ybuths With handicaps. Recoghizirig the importance 
of the lirikage between the JPTA legislatibri arid bther vbcatibrial legislation. 
Congress included a provisibri iri the Perkins Act fbr cbbrdiriatirig services 
and planning at the state level. At the local level, the Act even contains a 
provision wherein community-based organizations, such as those which are 
mainly r^uprorted by JTPA funding, to be the direct recipients of federal 
vocational education dollars. This linkage wi.l 1. provide . greater access to 
business and industry and additional vocational education and training 
bppbrturii ties for ilahdicapped youth both during and following high school: 

Outcomes 

Outcomes of secondary vocational education prbgrammirg fcr youths with 
handicaps are extremely difficult to measure and discuss. Part of the reason 
is that they. are inextricably related to purposes of programming, which are 
in turn often Unclear . or highly variable. _ Measuring outcomes is also 
confounded by the complexities of both the special education. and vocational 
education systems. Finally, assuming a satisfactory resolution of the 
prbblems abbve, resul ts or outcomes of programming must necessarily be 
iriterpreted withiri the cbritext bf a changing ideology. ThuSj a separate 
program fbr mildly retarded studerits in a regibrial vocational ceriter may. In 
a given year, have a strong mandate for operation and be highly successful 
witb its own curriculum goals. However, if, two years later, the mandate 
dissolves In favor of regular vocational placements or community-based train- 



ing, the interpretation of its outcomes will change riegardless of curriciilar 
achievements: 

Nonetheless, some discussion is warranted, and some framework* is heeded 
to guide the discussion. The fbllowihg narrative wi11 present some results 
of vocational special education outcomes studies, and irtegratj ihem with the 
broader educational effectiveness literature. 

Perhaps the most thorough and, indeed, the only current review of 

research on outcomes of vocational, education programming for students wit^ 

mild handicapping conditions was conducted by Flynn (1982a). His major 

findings and recommendations are snninerized below- 

• 'Efforts aimed at imprdVing access . . . should rvot be allowed to 
obscure that of effectiveness- (p. 59). Parents, advocates and 
professibhals cannot assume effKacy of traditional vocational 
programs for mildly handicapped students. Indeed, local 
^""^i^ators of quality may not apply when matched, against 
individual needs , prior training background, or transitional 
service availability. 



• "The role of_j5:e_cohd.Ary_ vJiciLtiorial education needs a new orienta- 
.tion_^_^ ^ emphasizing: generic: skills: relevant to a broad class 
ofijobs" :(p. 59) . This conclusion holds relevance for nonhaadi- 
capped populstions as well (f lyna, : 1982b; GraSso 5- Shea, 1979) 
and: appears, most often paired with^ recctrinendatibh for more 
emphasis for occupational ly-specif ic traihihr at the 
postsecondary level. 

f "In order to obtain strong outcomes it is essential to provide a 
^^^9^ ^.c^el of_ structure, intensity, and foil (p. 591, 

Flynri cites result? from several alternative .programs to _s_upport 
^b:">'s_ notion; some data exists that__this holds' true tor work 
experience, programs as__wel_l__ (Stern,__ 1984).:: : Indeed, this 
description is consistent with much of the effective schools 
research. 



These findings reflect reviews of published research in the vocatibhal 

special education area. Some direct research was alsb cbhducted as a part of 
the NI£ study of vocational educatibri in the early 1980s, and in a longi- 
tudinal study of the effects bf P.L. Virtually every research report 
(i.ie., Beuke, 1981; Nacsoh & Kelly, 1980; Wright, Cooperstein, Renneker, & 
Padilla, 1982) concluded that gains have been made in access and equity for 
handicapped individuals in regular vocational education programs. However, 
Nacson (1982) highlighted ar ongoing concern of which ramifications are 
likely.'vo extend well through the 1980s: 

For example, when minima ilydisadvantagedand handicajDped students 
are prevented froni enrallihg in regular vbcatiohal programs 
because of state - and Vbcal requirements to participate in 
non-credit remedial basic_ skills, their vbcatibnal elective 
bptibhs have been constrained. Such situations are most prevalent 
'^l^^^ the vocational programs of interest are available at 
^^^ignated sU^A other than the stud^^^^ home .school anrf spec ial 
travel and scheduling arrancements have to be made. (p. 36) 



this quotation raises again the issues associjated with the time, expense, 
social isolation and cr^mniunication of providing vocational education in 
regional high schonis ratner than 1n comprehensive high schbbls. Clearly, 
decreases in academic learning time, the itibst consistent predictor bf schbbl 
achievement, can come ihtb play in a regibhal high schbbl mbdel . The SLirwary 
of Leihhardt and Pal lay (1982)^ may also be germane: 




The most significant point of thts review is that setting is .not 
an- impdrtaht determiriaht of- child or program .success; When 
effective practixres are used, theri the mildly handicapped can 
benefit. Therefore, educators should focus less- on debates cf 
setting, and more on issues of fi^riding arid iitipleiTtentihg sound 
educational jjrocesses. For jporal and social reasons, the least 
restrictive environment is prefera'jie. (p. 574) 

Although this summary was contrasting special class versus regular 
educational class alternatives, the substance of their review would hold for 
the special school versos separate vocational school dichotof»y as well. 

implications and Recontnendations 

This manuscript opened with a list of the traditional goals of voca- 
tional education. More recently a differing set of goals for vbcatidrial 
education was proposed by the National Cbrriis si bh on Secondary Vocational 
Education (1584): (a) personal skills and attitudes; (b) coimiuni cation and 
computational skills and technological literacy; (c) employability skills; 
(dj broad and specific occupational skills and knowledge; and, (e) 
foundations for career planning and lifelong learning. _____ __ _ 

It is interesting that the "vocational isM" in the traditional goals 
seems to have been replaced by a more integrative orientation. Perhaps this 
reflects the initiatives for handicapped and disadvantaged students ovef the 
past years. Perhaps, instead, it is merely the Cbrmiissibh's political 
reaction to the "Excellence" milieu surrounding its development. 

Regardless, substantial progress has been made over the past decade ir 
increasing the vocational education opportunities avai'iable to students with 
h6ndic?ps. Most of the initiatives have focused on the delivery of services 
to ntildly handicapped students both in regular and separate vocational 
programs. Only recently has there been any recognition of the vocational 
GCinpetehce that can be acquired by severely handicapped individuals. 
Interestingly, the relatively new efforts directed at vocational training and 
employment of severely handicapped studerts have produced more research on 
the effectiveness of programs and specific interventions than can be found 
over the entire ten-year history of vocational education for mildly 
handicapped learners. 

Because nf the lack of information regarding the effectiveness of 
vocational education programs in serving handicapped youths, there are many 
questions Which should be asked. First, "What are the best instructional 
settings for teaching bccupatibnally specific skills and knowledge?" 
Prevailing practice has been to provide the majority of instructional time in 
classroom and laboratory environments both on prevocatibrial and occupa- 
tional ly-specjfic skills. One might ask "What would be the effect of 
increased cooperative education and other paid on-site training experiences 
on the acquisition of both occupational and work-related skills and atti- 
tudes?" Further, "How can we insure that students with handicaps acqaire the 
skills necessary for the adult World in environments that maximize 
interaction with nbhhahdicapped peers?" following grsduatibn from school 
more and more handicapped youth strive for lifestyles which resemble those of 
their nonhardicapped peers, the challenge to vocational education is the 




develofwent of models which facilitate social and educational integration arid 
set the stage for continued particpstion in_ the work force and the cdninuhity. 

Another questijon which, roost be asked relates to cbl labdratibh between 
vocational edu-ation and other social and emplbytnerit service agencies. 
Specifically "Vhat effects dc the provisibps in the PerRihs Act, for 
collaboration across agencies, have on increasing access to vocational 
educatibh and training prbgrarris by handicapped students?" Clearly^ state- 
level arid site-'pecific research must be carried out within the next few 
years to test the power of this initiative. 

In iuninary, most of the questions raised above are a direct result of 
the lack of outcome data related to the ^access of handicapped students in 
vocational education and ultimately in employment; There is a need fbr 
systematic, reseat ch agenda to determine the most effective programs, 
pol icies, . strategies, and training erivirontherits in vocational education for 
those students who are difficult to teach. 
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eommentary: Secondary Vocational Education 



James R. Frasier 



Graduate Research Assistant 
Office of Career Deveiopment for Special Fbpulations 



Dr: Cobb's paper provides ah excellent overview of the secondary voca- 
tional educatibh enterprise, curreht gdverhihg statutes, and alternative 
programmihg approaches that have emerged for serving secondary vocational 
students With special needs. Of particular note, the section on interagency 
linkages acknowledges the potential for strengthening transition services via 
joint initiatives across, special education, vocatiosal education, end 
vocational rehabilitation deliverj^ systems. 

Dr. Cobb's discussion of stodent outcomes fdCUsrs somewhat narrowly oh 
the traditional measures suggestect by Evans and Herr (1978). For example, 
recent research by Farley (1979) has identified over 250 outcome questions 
about vocatibrial educatibh students; a study by Darcy {1979) examined 
vocational outcomes and their correlates; and Went ling and Barnard (1984) 
examined the perceptions of vocational education held by various stakeholders 
in Illinois. In essence, these studies substantiate the multidimensional 
nature of contemporary vocational education outcomes as delineated in The 
Unfinished Agenda (National Cofimission on Secondary Vocational Educatibh, 
1984), Additionally, as noted by West (1984), the five gbals bf the 
Commission are closely related to butcbmes identified by the Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitation Services Transition Model (Will, 1984). 
Understood from tfiis perspective, the articulatiop of contemporary vocational 
educatibh outcomes by the Commission may well helo to facilitate increased 
opportunities for students with special needs anv. provide a framework for 
initiatives to alleviate the apprehensions expressed in Dr. Cobb's section on 
outcomes. 

While not addressed in the paper, the implications for in-service arid 
preservice personnel development merit Serious corisideratibri. As ribted by 
Conaway (1984), 

For vocatibrial educatbrs to contribute effectively to the 
trarisitibri of handicapped individuals, special education and 
rehabilitation professionals must involve vocational educatorsiin 
planning and development stages of the instructionaj imodels 
fpr t'"ansition. The miss_ipn__and_igoals_ of jvo_catjonal_£ducAlion> 
and th'. expertise of vocational _educiitorsijnust_be understood by 
special educators, and reha.billLtation professionals before role 
expectations can be realistic, (p. 12) 

_ Indeed, program development which facilitates an iriterfacing bf 
transition-to-work services provided by the Rehabilitation Act of 1982, the 
Oob Training Partriership Act of 1982, arid vocational and special education 
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legislation, appears to be timely. Program improvement mandates of the 
Perkins Act. coupled with new transition-to-work priorities in. the Education 
of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1983 provide ample oppcrtani ties and 
some resources for in-servtce and preservfce initiatives to facilitate 
linkages across service providers. . 

The need to increase the cooperative education and other paid private 
sector training experience for handicapped students is implied by Cobb in his 
discussion of the Job Training Partnership Act. interestingly, vocational 
rehabi 1 itdtion and public job training programs (e.g., CETA and JTPA) have 
traditionally utilized such stttings. More recently, these efforts to place 
youth in competitive empl Ojrment training stations have been strengthened by 
the. Tairg^eted. Jobs Tax Credit . (TJTC) legislation. However, noneconomical ly 
disadvantaged youths and handicapped yoaths not qual i fying for vocational 
rehabilitation services do not have equal access to such instruCtidhal 
settings. At present, only those students eligible for vbcationial 
rehabilitation service (e.g., those with severe and moderate handicapping 
conditions) and economically disadvantaged youths qualify for TJTCs. From an 
advocacy perspective, an agenda for increasing instructional settings in the 
pri vate-for-prof i t sector should also include efforts for broadening TJTC 
certification standards to include a21 handicapped students aged sixteen to 
twenty-one. 
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Pbstsecondary Vocational Education 



The Road Not Talceh 

two roads diverged In a yellow wood. 
And sorry I could not travel both 
A?d be on? traveler, long I stood 
And looked_down_one far as_I_coyld_: 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 

Then: took. the other,, as: just as fair, 
find having perhaps the better:claim. 
Because it-was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the bassihg there 
Had worn theiii really the same. 

And both that morning equally lay 
in leaves no step had trodden black. 
P.^^. I. Kept the first fcr another day! 
Yet J:noy.in9.hpw way leads on to way , 
i doubted if I should ever come back. 



I ishall betell ing this witb.a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: : 
Two ro3ds diverged in a :wood and I- 
I took the less traveled by, . 
find that has m6e all the difference. 

Robert Frost 

The American educational system is , indeed, at a "fork in the road." 
Vocational educators are unavoidably confronted with a situation where it is 
evident that many handicapped persons are not receiving the same ed-jcational 
and job market opportunities that are available to their able-bodied 
counterparts. We can elect to ignore this unacceptable situation^ in the 
irrational hope that it will go away, or seek to provide more meaningful 
vocational education opportunities and support for all persons who can 
benefit from them. 

The Problem 

Many postsecondary vocational education programs simply have not 
adequately addressed the educational needs of the total spectrum of learners, 
especially those who are. handicapped. This _ situation _ _i_i somewhat 
understandable, if one considers the difficulties known to be associated with 
efforts to educate moderately to severely handicapped youth within regular 
"mainstream" settings. These difficult conditions are typical Of those 
ehcbuhtered in most pbstsecdhdary vocational education programs. In 
addition, as is also often the case in the business and industry cbrririuni ty, 
when many vocational programs claim that they provide services to 
"handicapped" students, they often are actually saying that they serve 
visibly handicapped learners with physical and/or sensory disabil ities. 
Postsecondary vocational programs are, however, enrolling an increasingly 
larger group (mildly handicapped persons) who can and should benefit from 
their participation in such programs. A large propbrtibn of the students in 
this group can be classified as being mildly mentally retarded or learning 
disabled. While a large number of more severely disabled persons can and do 
benefit from participation in postsecondary vocational education programs, 
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this paper focuses upon the mildly handicapped learner, in the view of the 
author, this group represents the largest "unserved/underserved" clientele 
for whom the biggest Improvements can be most quickly achieved within 
postsccondar vocational education programs.. 

The current emphasis, on "transition" provldesi a logical opportunity to 
better, educate mildly handicapped individoals wtio are already receiving 
postsecondary vocational edocatlon services. Clearly, the nation has long 
since passed the time at which most of the Handicapped accdnrobdatlon energy 
and discussion were cbricerhed mainly with installing wheelchair ramps and 
Imprbvlhg buildihg access. Efforts how should improve "access" In terms of 
recruitment, counseling. Instruction, job placanent, and a variety of other 
far ranging phllosbphical and operational conmitments to handicapped learners. 
The U.S. Conmlssion on Civil Rights (1983) reported. that 50-80% of the 
working age population of disabled aJults was. .unemployed. Madeline Will 
(1984). made no.te of J 1979 U.S. Department of tabor report that claimed that 
disabled adults who soccessfolly obtain publicly-supported day and vocational 
services often tend to: (a) maJce slow progress toward employment, (b) 
experience low wages, and (c) find themsielves segregated froffi nondlsabled 
co-workers. In addition, approximately 250,000 to 300,000 disabled students 
leave special cducatlori programs each year and their prospects for finding 
and maintaining jobs In the work force are bleak._ Unfortunately, many of 
these unemployed disabled adults also encounter long waiting lists when they 
seek the assistance of conimjnlty services. to help overcorne their problems. 

Will (i984) also noted that it has been almost a "school generation" 
since federal legislation guaranteed all children with handicaps the right to 
free appropriate- public education. Thus, Hill believes that the federal 
government should also begin to focus oh assisting persons with disabilities 
to accomplish the "trahsitibh" between secbndary school programs and 
adulthbbd and working life. She describes this transition from school to 
working life as an "outcome- oriented process" consisting of a. collect ion of 
experiences and support services that eve.ntua.lly Jead to employment. 
Postsecondary vocational education programs represent a major coitiponent of 
our society's bridge between secondary school programs and what Will (1984) 
calls the "opportunities of adult life." As a result, pbstsecbhdary 
vocational educators now have the bppbrtuhity tb play meaningful roles in the 
current wave bf ehthusiasm fbr trarisitibh-related activities. 

One bf the primary assumptibns stressed in the current emphasis on 
transition Is the belief that sustained emp'oyment represents an important 
educational outcome for all Americans. Meaningful employment is also an 
important factor in the existence of akost every adult; gainful employment 
effects people's social experiences, their contributions to society, and 
permits them to establish their adult identities (Hill, 1984). Thus, 
postsecondary vocctlohal education programs represent a cbmpbheht bf the 
trans it ibn process which has the pbtehtial to enhance numerous sbclb- 
ecbhbmlc aspects bf clients' personal lives, as well is their comnunities. 

The number of disabled persons managing to find thei»- way from school to 
employment without assistance is* uaJcnown, but that number is believed to be 
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strongly influenced by the labor niarfeiet, the nature of job-related training 
that they have completed, and the if access to apprbpriiate cbninuhity 
services. These cdrimuhi ty services include a variety of post secondary 
education institutions such as conmuni ty col leges , vocational and technical 
schools, and colleges/universities, these various institutions have proven 
the effectiveness with which they can contribute to the transition from 
school -to-work for disabled, as well as able-bodied youth {Will , 1584) , 
Thus, while much of the current emphasis on transition is focused at the 
secondary level, numerous fortn? of pdstsecondary education programs clearly 
have a substantial role to be played in this important campaign. 

Postsecondary Vocational Education's Role in Trahsitibh 
Moss (1985) noted that postsecondary vocational education programs have 
i direct role to play in transition issues. He proposed that vocational 
educators cannot afford _ to ignore their professional responsibilities to 
examine their programs' policies and. purposes ^he_n_ the. goals and .standards 
for all levels of public education are onder close scrutiny. He further 
believes that the vocational education system's place within the American 
educational system and its basic role in the preparation of wdrkers is at 
stake. 

Federal vocational education policies have focused increased attention 
on the preparation of minorities, women, the elderly, diso vantaged, and 
handicapped persons for work with the hope that such services will help 
reduce unemployment rates and related societal costs among such populations 
It appears that these vocational policies have not yet achieved. the ideal . »f 
equal educational opportunity for all since youth unemployment has, thus far, 
tended to be cbhcehtrated ambngpersbns living in poverty areas, those with 
low educational attairimerits ahd/br with disabilities, and among those bf 
minority races (Moss, 1985). 

Moss (1985) contends that equal access to education is a requisite 
condition for equality of educational opportunity and sees evidence that, to 
some, degree, government policies have improved access levels. For example, 
between the 1978-79 and. 1980-81 school years, the number of women enrolled in 
noncol legiate postsecondary occopatiwial programs rose from 47? to 53t, while 
the prbpbrtibn of nonwhites enrolled in such programs rose from IBt to 33? 
(Gbllady X Hulfsberg, 1981; Natibhal Center for Educatibnal Statistics, 
1983). Unfortunately, similar data abbtit persbns with disabilities is hbt 
readily available and, although there is evidence bf diminished patterns bf 
gender and race dominance in postsecondary vocational program enrollments , 
data do not exist which note the achievement of similar gains for persons 
with disabilities^. ... 

Although lobbying, public support,, aad an increased, national focus 
regarding postsecondary programs for handicapped learners has emerged in the 
past few years, Owens, Arnold, and Coston (1985) cite research statistics 
which indicate that the number bf handicapped learners being served in 
postsecondary programs is limited. As ah example, Owens et al. (1985) cited 
the Vocational Education Study: An Interim Repbrt (1980) that indicated that 
only i.lX of the student population in junior/cofiinunity colleges was handi- 



capped and that only 2,2% of the students in postsecondary vocational 
educatibn prbgranis was handicapped. in noting the disparity between these 
incidence levels in cbinparison to Reynolds* (1981) projection that izt of the 
population is handicapped and Balow's (1981) claim . that the. majority of 
handicapped students is mildly hondicapped, Owens et al : (1985) concluded 
that only a minimal proportion of the handicapped population is benefitting 
from participating in postsecondary vocational education programs. 

Brolin and West (1985) have suggestied that pdstsecdhdary institutions 
should be ready to meet the challenges created if increasing numbers of 
special heeds li?arners enroll within their programs. They see vocational 
educators as crucial factors in the career development system for handicapped 
learners. However, they also acknowledge that additional, _ support services 
personnel, e.g., vocational evaluators, counselors, and resource educators, 
should be available in order to cope more effectively with students' 
education'31 needs that exceed the resources and/or expertise of regular 
vocational instructors. 

Trends in Support Services 

In ah effort to identify the range and availability of special support 
services available within postsecondary vocational education programs i 
Kingsbury (1984) conducted a survey among Minnesota ' s Area Vocational- 
Technical Institutes (AVTis). With federal and state legislation focused on 
the mainstreaming ot special populations into secondary vocational education 
programs in recent years, it was assumed that increased types and amounts of 
special support services would also have become available in postsecondary 
programs: Kingsbury's (1984) project sought to determine availability of 
support services arid to also identify any trends of program development 
arid/cr related cut-backs that had occurred recently in the AVTl system. 

Kingsbury (1984) concluded that support services are fairly, evenly 
distributed throughout Minnesota's AVTl system. . He found no substantia" 
stratification of services and made, specific note of the fact that many of 
the rural AVTIs are often as well equipped to assist special needs popula- 
tions as AVTIs located in the larger metropolitan areas: The drily exception 
was related to services for the hearing impaired, which are cbriceritrated at 
St. Pauls' AVTl, with its riatidrially recognized vocational program for 
hearing impaired learners. 

Kingsbury's (1984) research identified the following trends among the 
existing array of support services: (a) there has tended to be a general 
increase in the amount of services available .but not .In *he number of service 
providers, (b) it is not unusual for outside agencies to be used to provide 
support, services such as mobility training, independent living skills, day 
care services, occnpatijonal therapy, physical therapy, readers and 
interpreters, and chemical deperidericy support grbups, arid (c) the external 
resources that provide services are from both governmental and private funded 
agencies focused oh welfare, corrections, employinent services, services for 
the blind, vocational rehabilitation, mental health, medical, sheltered 
residences, day care centers, minority advocacy groups, and chemical 
use/abuse. 
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Kingsbury (1984) fiiade the fonbWihg cchclusibhs after analyzing his 
survey data: 

• The need for adaptations to curricula and equipment will increase 
as more special needs 1earn?rs attend AVTls. 

• Djssenii nation of effective. .fTiaterlals. and s_tate-of-therart iprer 
service, _tralnlng__is essential to "close the gap" in program 
developr«rt efforts. 

• Preservlce: and in-:5ervice training opporturxtties should: be 
provided to assure: that staf^f. .expertise at:AVTIs is Icept above 
minimum: Stahdards to enable effective recruitment and enrollment 
of students, to maihtaih appropriate bri-gdirig student support 
services, to assure student accesj to high quality : ttruction, 
and to fTianage the ccbrdindtidn of these special supj.c.'t services 
for the students needing them. 

• Substantial efforts shguld be made to train _and_ i support 
professional staff at each AVTl in jreoard to tecbnclogle.s such 
as _ rehabil it.atipn .engjneerjng , computer-assisted, ins tract iori, 
interactive _ training. .^yjstenis:,. : end innovative strategies for 
sharing and coordinating services. 

Poilicy Issues 

Greehan and Phelps (1980) reviewed the policy-related problems that were 
believed to affect the delivery of vocational education to handicapped 
learners. The following eight topics represent policy-related problem areas 
which were identified by that study: (a) interagency cooperation and 
agreements, (b) funding and fiscal pol icy ,_ (c i service delivery and program 
al ternatu'es, fd) pers^onnel preparation, (e) state legislation, (f) federal 
legislation and regolation, (g) attitudes, and (h) prograrr evaluatidn and 
improvefnent. _ _ 

While it is believed that all df these issues are worthy of attention 
arid cdricerri, the first twd were Identified in Greenan and Phelps* (1980) 
study as being representative of the most prevalent co*^icerns expressed by 
state education agency staff. The focus on interagency efforts was 
interpreted as reflecting the involvement, of tKos^e _ state _ personnel in 
activities designed to provide, a continuum of vocational education services 
and . opportunities that could substantially benefit handicapped learners in 
postsecondary vocational education programs. The interest in firiaricially- 
related policy issues was asFuitied td be ari indicatidri df cdricerri abdut 
limitatidris impdsed dri vdcatidrial education programs by inadequate federal, 
state, and Vocal funds. Greenan and Phelps concluded that inadequate funding 
policies, formulas, and coordination between these agencies funding processes 
were also seen by these state personnel as significant aspects of the 
financially-related policy category, __ 

.. Finally^ Greenan and Phel^js noted that these policy areas are still in 
need of additional study at both the state and local levels. The "good rieWs" 
Is provided by the emergence of the riecerit federal fdcus dri the trarisition df 
handicapped learriers frdm schudl td the adult world (often via the 
pdstsecdridary vdcatidrial education system) and a concurrent expansion of 
related research and development efforts, many of which will focus on the 
policy issues in the list above. 



Until recently, the processes arid related policies which determine how 
handicapped learners enter, experience, and exit pbstsecohdary vocational 
education programs have received relatively 1 imi ted amounts of investiga- 
tion.. Brown and Kayser (1982) noted that a disproportionate number of 
handicapped learners in these postsecondary vocational programs drop out or 
are forced oat of such programs, often before support services personnel are 
aware that specific students have unique educational needs that mi^h*" be 
remediated by means of timely, appropriate special servi:es; 

Designing Processes arid Policies 
As a result of their research efforts withiri Minnesota arid riatibrially. 
Brown and Kayser (1982) reached the following conclusions about the status of 
processes and pol icies related to the education of mildly handicapped 
learners in postsecondary vocational education programs: 

1. There is a clear need for improved _ coinnunications . and more 
systematic interagenc)/ collaboration between the agencies and 
institutions which address the educational/career development needs 
of persons with disabilities. 

2. Surveyed state education agericy staff were unariimous in their 
desire to examine a conceptual model for postsecondary trarisitibri 
processes that could serve as the basis for managing/delivering 
improved vocational education services for post-high school 
populations in their service re^^ons. _ _ _ __ _ 

3: In 1981, very few states had more thjan one or two operational 
examples of programs designed specifically to serve the vocational 
training heeds of handicapped postsecondary student populations. 
Iri fact, 63S of the resporidirig states had rib Icribwri examples bf such 
on-goirig efforts. Hbpefuny, the recerit federal trarisitibri-related 
initiative has improved this situatiori, but the syrithesis arid 
widespread implementation of the new knowledge generated by these 
research and development efforts will require much time, effort, 
and determination, as well as additional funding. _ _ 
Brown and Kayser (1985) responded to the findings of their study by 
describing attributes that they believed should be exhibited by systems 
desigried to effectively enhance the trans itibn bf handicapped pbpulatibns 
irito arid through pbstsecbridary vbcatibrial educatibri programs, as well as iritb 
n^lated gairiTuI employment, those attributes are described as follows: 

1. f1 ex i bi 1 j ty — Model s for transition-enhancing educatibrial systems 
should be sufficiently general izable to allow them to be applicable 
to a wide variety of vojcatijonaLl settings, while still being capable 
of addressing unique factors found at each institution. 

2. Cdmpatibility — Transition models should consider all prospective 
participatirig i risti tut ions ' and agencies' varied perspectives 
regarding their clierits' needs arid thbse agencies' criteria fbr 
detennlning clierit eligibility, 

3. Spec i f"t c i^y — t ra ns i t i on models shbuld be capable bf: (a) 
measuring learners' progress through the transition process, (b) 
determining the effectiveness of programs, as well as specific 
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courses, and (c) considering both student arid prbgram-relateci 
measures to address the iriterdeperiderice of students and their 
educatibrial programs. 
4. Hea surabU i^ ««The operation and impact of a transition-enhancing 
system and its specific subcomponents should be measurable so that 
their effectiveness can be accurately evaluated. 
Brown and Kayser also claim that "ideal" trans it ion -enhancement 
processes should consist of four basic phases. Phase one is assessment , 
which has. two levels: informal and formal; Oaring the informal assessment 
phase, instructors conduct on-going assessments of the "satisfactbririess" of 
each student's performance. Then, students assess their "satisfaction" with 
their prbgrams, c burses, instructibrial prbcesses, arid the educatibrial 
iristitutibri in general. When formalized, these two processes can enable both 
studerits arid educators to quickly identify emerging educationally- related 
problems arid to take corrective measures, when necessary. 

Kormal assessment efforts should be initiated when the informal 
activities fail to provide adequate information about the nature of problems 
and/or how tho>e conflicting staff/stadent needs can be resolved. Fotinal 
assessments are typical ly conducted by support services personnel br 
vocational assessment specialists. 

Phase twb, planning , begins after assessment effbrts identify studerits 
with real br pbteritial educatibrial prbblenis. Orice problems have been 
diagrbsed, respbrise bptibris cari be brgariized into one or more of three 
categories: "correction, compensation, and circumvention." 

Phase three, implementation , consists, of. tjie operation of strategies 
and activities which were designed in accordance with the assessment and 
planning stages, boring this phase the focus is clearly on the "whb-what- 
when-where-how" aspects of the delivery of appropriate activitii2S within the 
institution or in conjunctibn with apprbpriate agencies. 

The rburth stage, evaltiatibri , contains activities designed to deter- 
mirie if a student's educational problems have been adequately resolved. If 
arid when these problems are found to still exist, new strategies may be 
attempted. However, it is sometimes necessary to acknowledge that certain 
problems cannot be resolved and to conclude that instruction mast be 
continued (or terminated) without providing adequate resolutions lOr the 
problems: 

Interagericy-related Issues 
The existence bf unemplbymerit rates well above 5bt among handicapped 
pbpulatibris terids to support the contention that secondary and adult programs 
are not serving the needs o^ handicapped persons as _ adequately as is 
desired. Wehman and Barcus (158.5) indicate that the establishment of formal 
relati.onships between public school systems and post-school service providers 
is imperative. Sach efforts should include the identif icatrbn b^ agehcy 
contact persons within each system. Also, intensive staff develbpmerit 
effbrts for administratbrs arid direct services persbrinel should be focused on 
the develbjr^rit bf their understandirig bf the contributions and limitations 
of the other agencies involved. Wehman and Barcus feel that this training 



will help restructure the delivery of services, help elimlfiate the daplica- 
tibri of services, and ehhahce the availability of services, to meet the 
service heeds of disabled persons. Much of this will be made possible by 
involving the appropriate agencies in more effective joint plahhihig regarding 
the delivery of services for clients (Sears, 1981). 

Once interagency cooperation has been enhanced adequately, educators 
should be encouraged to shift tneir attention to the development of instruc- 
tional technology that, will overcome the currently too common occurrence of 
ineffective educational programs that are unable to make . students 
employable. Hopefully, current emphasis on the transition of the handicapped 
into the work place will result in improved services within schools 
(secondary, as well as pbstsecbhdary) arid a wider range of Vocational 
alternatives within local communities (Wehmar 5 Barcus, 1985). 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

"Where do we go from here?" The following series of comments identify 
some important, factors, to be. considered in future efforts to educate mildly 
handicapped, postsecondary vocational learners. . ._ 

Many postsecondary vocational ifisti tut ions in Minnesota, as well as 
those in miiriy bther states, are rioted for their high quality vocational 
education programs. However, these iristitutibris are ericbiiriteririg a variety 
of changing circumstances which will demand S'bstaritial chariges if the 
quality of those programs is to be maintained ^r improved. Pucel (1985) 
recently noted that AVTIs are faced with a series of changes: (a) the job 
skills demanded wi.thin business and industry are evolving rapidly, (b) the 
composition of stodcnt populations is changing . (iricluding increased 
willingness to admit various special needs populations)^ the average student 
is gettiiig older, and more students are atteridirig part-time^ and (c) most 
iristructiorial prbgrams' erirbll merits are rib Ibriger grbwirig as they were during 
the i96ds and 197i3s. 

Pucel acknowledged that many changes will be required to help 
postsecondary vocational education progrdms respond to the changes facing 
them. He sees the revitalization of curricula as a major step toward 
accommodating the needs associated with the changes. that are occurring. In 
fact, Pucel believes that it is critical that AVTI staff be taught *ec.hniques 
fbr develbpirig curricula which will enable instructors to teach an 
iricreasirigly brbader rarige bf studerits the full rarige of behaviors that will 
be required iri industry and the world bf work. 

If such an expansion of postsecondary vocational instructors' abilities 
can and does occur, the potential benefits for handicapped learners are 
immense. Not only would they be faced with increased opportunities to enroll 
in vocational training programs, they would also have access to instructors 
who woold be more qualified to address the unique educational needs of 
handicapped learners. _ 

Ariother seldom discussed issue with impl ications - for . handicapped 
1 carriers iri postsecondary vocational educati bri prbgrams is related to the 
basic concept of determining how to achieve the goals bf society arid the 
workplace, as well as those of individual students. Moss (1985) noted that 



while vocational education claims that it seefes to achieve the mutual 
satisfactfon of individual students and of society, many programs tend to 
emphasize one or the other. Too many pbstsecondary programs emphasize 
satisfying society [i.e., employers] and pursue the objective of fitting 
individuals into jobs instead of focusing on developing _ individuals' 
capacities for occupational choice and versatility. Moss believes that 
vocational education programs are often based primarily on projected numbers 
of occupational vacancies , . not on potential student demands. in addition, 
curricular content tends to be based on analyses specific to occupations or 
jobs, with little emphasis focused oh occupational transferability or 
transportabll ity. Especially disturbing { if proven to be true) is Moss' 
belief that evaluation criteria tend to be centered almost exclusively upon 
ecdhdinic criteria such as employment rates, earnings, and crjst per placement, 
to the exclusion of personal and educational criteria such as vocational 
development, reduced dropout rates, and developing adequate problem-solving 
skills among graduates. 

Brown and Kayser (1982) suggested that postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion transition-enhancement efforts should be based on a systertictic model in 
order to best assure that such a complex arid challenging task can be 
accomplished successfully arid efficiently. They suggested that once such a 
model has been conceptualized, it will be necessary to identify and analyze 
policies arid irifbrmatibri needs at both the postsecondary and secondary 
iristittitibrial levels, as well as in terms of the exter-nal agencies which are 
involved in transition processes. State and 1 ocal policies should be 
examined in terms of hew they. may. inhibit or facilitate student transition 
into, through, and out of vocational education programs into related employ- 
ment opportunities: Information needs should be ieJtamiried iri terms of the 
nature of handicaps or disabilities exhibited by studerits arid in terms bf how 
many such people plan to erirdll iri vccatibnal education programs at the 
secondary or postsecondary levels. 

Once these facts have been collected it will then be necessary to 
identify specific program and student-related instructional needs and how 
they will be addressed. At this point many educators realize the potentially 
overwhelming, iimense. nature of the transition-enhancement effort. ^11 
persons involved in vocational transition at the secondary arid pbstsecbridary 
levels should be able to effectively understand arid use relevarit iriformation 
which will be applicable to efforts to serve each handicapped persbn's unique 
educational needs. MUch bf the arixiety which emerges in efforts to 
accbnttibdatp haridicapped learners is due to educators* fear of the unknown 
associated with such new experiences. Many of these fear-s can be_ overcome or 
avbided by prbviding appropriate in-service training experiences to those 
persons who are or will be involved in trans itio/i- related activities. 

It should also .be noted that effective trans it ion-enhanceiient efforts 
must often cut across many boundaries. For example, transition effbrts riot 
only involve secondary and pdStsecbndary educators, they ofteri also draw 
upon the services of a variety of cdmmuriity service agericy personnel, such as 
those iri state vbcatibrial rehabil itatibri and employment services. These 



muUlagericy efforts coordinate the flow of funds, services, and infornjatlon 
across inahy "turf" boundaries and ehcbtihter a wide variety of bureaucratic 
requireiDents and restrictions. These complexities have been the driving 
force behind the numerous efforts In recent year^ to develop effective 
"interagency agreefnents," Clearly, such agreements should be acceptable to 
all age/icy personnel and be in compliance with the policies at both the state 
and local levels; otherwise.practical benefits will never emerge in the 
delivery of services to handicapped clients in the "real world." ... 

ftnotJier critical issue In the promotion of transition-enhancement 
efforts is the estatillshfTieht of "transition managers" positions within all 
participating agehcies/ihstitutibris. In other words, each secondary or 
pbstsecbhdary schbbl arid cbbperatihg agency shbuld designate a specific 
person who will be assigned the primary responsibility fbr develbpihg and 
Implementing transition activities, 

in order for postsecondary vocational education programs to serve the 
educational needs of handicapped learners, It is necessary for those programs 
to qoickly and effectively identify students withcritical educational needs 
and to determine the sp»?cific edocational needs of those p^ersons. _ Most of 
these concerns can be identified by pre-tnstructlonal couoseling and testing 
services. However, many pbtential prbblertis are riot discovered by such 
efforts and emerge bhly after students have actually begun their Instruc- 
tional programs. Therefbre, there is a great need fbr vbcatlbrial ihstructbrs 
to be able to identify and monitor special needs students during 
Instructional programs. This will permit th3 quick and effective 
identification of potential dropouts, or underach levers, prior to the point at 
which they reach the "point of no retarn" and their problems can no longer be 
effectively corrected, compensated for, or circumvented within the limits of 
the vbcatlbhal program's services, 

Pbstsecbridary vbcatibrial educatlbri students are often very different 
than students found In high schbbl prbgrams. These differences can usually 
De attributed to a variety of factors: (a) posts ecbhdary students tend to be 
considerably older, more mature adult learners (the average student's age Is 
often above. 25 in postsecondary vocational ■« nsti tut ions ) , and (b) such 
students are quite different from high schjool students in terms of the 
sources or levels of motivation for attending, since enrollment Is strictly 
bptibrial at the postsecondary level. 

If instructors have the means to iriformally assess students within their 
specific learning envlrbrimerits, the resulting irifbrniatibri can pbtential ly be 
very useful to efforts to overcome emerging learriirig problems. This apprbach 
assumes, however, that participating instructors* attitudes and their 
institution's policies are committed to accommodating those unique student 
needs that are. Identified. Such an .iipproach also assumes that, flexible 
curricula and a broad array of appropriate support, services are readily 
available to those students identified as having special learning needs. Not 
brily shbiild Iristriictbrs and institutional programs be willing and able to 
adapt to learner needs, a mbhltbririg/evaluatlbh system shbuld also be 
established In order to cbntiriually evaluate the effectiveness arid validity 



of each of the trans itibh-ehhahcemeht processes. Program cdmpdnehts which 
are found to be unnecessary ahd/6r ineffective can then be revised or deleted. 

Moss (1985) has suggested that vocational education should seek tp 
develop a11 learners' capacities to the level at which th<^ have the capacity 
to choose and pursue their own careers. Efforts to fit individuals only into 
careers In which businesses or industries have ahown clear demands for 
substantial nombers of workers tends to be a major disservice to handicapped 
and disadvantaged learners; In fact, such efforts seem to liinit students* 
development of crucial abilities to adapt to rapid changes in future job 
markets. Clearly, this basic nbtibr deserves broad-based support throughout 
the field, and especially in preservice and in-service teacher education 
programs . 

Recent conferences sponsored by the National Network for Professiondl 
Development in Vocational Special Education have produced valuable, insights 
on the matter, of personnel preparation (Cbadsey-Rosch, 1984): Among those 
recomeiidations for additional efforts are several focusing directly upon the 
plight of handicapped learners in postsecondary vocational education programs: 

1. The need for greater ernphasis dh interdisciplinary approaches to 
persdhhel develdpmeht, accompanied by imprdved corrmunications and 
cdllaboratidri effdrts between special education, vocational 
education, vocational rehabil itatidn, social work, and business and 
industry. 

2. The desirability of developing and disseminating model transition 
programs and concepts. 

3: The provision of meaningful , effective training for program 
personnel who will be involved in the implemehtatidh df key 
activities such as jdb development, placement, fdllow-up, and labor 
market analysis. 

Berliner's (1985) conwents suggest that now may be an appropriate time 
to seek refdrm in the total arena of teacher education. Certainly, unless we 
can establish a broad acceptance of the . unique educational challenges 
presented by. adult learners with handicaps (or other unique learner needs), 
reform-minded educators may tend to overemphasize mechanistic matters such 
as: how to revise the technical contents of curricula, funding, cdurse 
schedules, equipment, supplies, placement rates, and student attendance. It 
is easy td fdrget abdut many df the mdre persdnal arid human aspects df life 
faced daily by iiiariy handicapped persdris. 

Educators should find a sense of pride and energy in knowing that their 
attempts to address the unique educational needs of students. _witb 
disabilities can also potentially improve their abilities to serve students 
throughout the ability continuum; Indeed^ the humanistic side of education 
which many educators associate only with the provision of educational 
services for special heeds learners, is also closely associated with meeting 
the heeds df the brdad spectrum df students participating iri pdstsecdndary 
vdcatidrial programs. 

Berliner (1985) supports this position by noting that educational 
researchers have found that teacher attitudes, expectations » and .behaviors do 
affect students' performance. For example, students perceived to be low 
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performers tend to be assigned seats farthier away frbni their teachers, are 
often treatpd as groups (not individuals), are srriled at less often, have eye 
contact made with their less often, ere called on less often to answer ques- 
tions, are given less tirw to answer questions, are praised more often for 
marginal _ answers , are praiseri less frequently for successful pub1 ic 
responses, anc* are interrupted in their work more often. How often have 
educators been guilty of such behavior without even being aware of their 
tendencies to do so: As Berliner suggests, we should tap into the rapidly 
grbwiriq educatibnal research arid technological kridwledge base to devel Op 
Increasingly higher Cuiil i ty teacher preparation prbgran,s at both the 
preservice end in-service levels. 

For postsecondary vocational education, a broad educational improvement 
strategy -should be focufed on: fa) the development pf more effective 
institutional policies and practices coimiitted to the effective education o^^ 
handicapped learners, (b) a continuing effort to move btyond the creation of 
interagency agreements to the irtiplementation of meanlngfal joint agency 
services , arid (c) the implenieritatiori of cdriceptually sourid approaches to 
pdstsecdridary vdcational edUcatidri's role iri the trarisitidri df the 
handicapped to the work place. For, as the traveler 1ri Robert Frost's pdem 
experienced, if we make a sincere effort to make the best of our 
opportunities, we are not likely to regret the results and it is not likely 
that wc will ever feel that we waf.ted our tine ard resources. 
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Are pprsons with disaMlities. receiving, the same educational and job 
market, cpportunitips that are rivai Table to their able-bodied counterparts? 
If rot; what c^ri postseccKdary vbcdtibhal education do to provide such 
opportunities? Ca/i it afford to sit idly by and do nothing? These are but a 
few of the questiohs which Dr, Brown addresses ir* his discussion af how 
pbstsecbnd«ary institutions can better meet the needs of_ handicapped yOQth and 
adults. the purpose of th^s comn.entary is to explore sorrie of Dr. Brown's 
responses to these questions. 

Perhaps the best place, to start is with the issue of whether br not the 
disabled are .receiving equal opportuni ty to educatibrf and the job market, 
Dr, Brown cites more than sufficient research tb cbhclude that the disabled 
are still not receiving appropriate bppbrtuni ties and support cervices. In 
fact; the author prbvbRes a sense of urgency, as well as a sense of 
excitement fbr professionals to respond. A sense of urgency. _is. found in that 
there is mt^ to be done by postsecnndary vocational education prograins to 
accoimodate fully handicapped learners in thei r programs. A sense bf 
excitement is noted in that with the new federal trahsitibri initiatives, 
pcstsecondary institutions are reconceptual i/ihg their rbles in providing 
vocational education to handicapped pbpulatibhs. 

At the core of this deliberatibh is an analysis of postsecondary's role 
in improving "access". "Access", as defined by Professor Brown, does . not 
refer solely or simply tb the physical accessibility cf vocational programs, 
e.g., installing wtieel chair ramps and the like. Rather^ "access" is defined 
-"n terms of recrui tnent, counseling, instruction^ job placement, as well as a 
variety of appropriate philosophical and operational conffiitmehts. Brown 
suggests that the appropriate snul tifaceted strategy for serving the disabled 
consists of in-service traihirig of vocatiJial and related staff, seeking to 
achieve mutual satisfaction between student aspirations and program 
opportunities, modifying state arid iristitutibrial policies and procedures that 
may hinder the trarisitibn process, and examining the ways in _ which 
iristitutibris evaluate student success, e.g,, numbers placed in job positions 
versus v*.r effect of programs in keeping high risk students in programs. 

it is especially encouraging to note, that within the growing list of 
dSERS- sponsored, nostsecondary transition projects, several exemplify a number 
of Brown's suggestions. At New York University at SEHNP (1984) arid Colorado 
State University (1984), the postsecbridary deaibristratiori projects included 
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strategies which provided for staff in-service traihihg arid career counseling 
opportunities for the disabled. Still yet, there are other OSERS- projects 
that go beyond Brown' s basic princijjles. Winchester (Mfi) Publ ic Schools 
{198A), in collaboration with their local colleges, offer an extended year 
program for the learning disabled which not only addresses the development of 
college survival skills but also the nurturing of the student' s evolving 
social drio erTiotiohal needs. At City University of Kew York (1985a), the 
adtri hi strati bh is irnpleftiehti ng a low cost, time- limited , nondegree program 
for handicapped students. Another project at City University of New York 
(i985b) provides en outreach cbmpbnerit by maihtairiirig a pentianeht Site fOr 
New York City where young people in-schbbl and out-bf-schbbl , are able to 
obtain career education and training in self-advocacy. Trinity Cbllege (VT) 
{198^) continues to serve, a more severe population of handicapped within a 
postsecondary setting by utilizing effective interagency agreements, 
cooperative Kcrk environments, job development assistance, as well as by 
addressing the needs of the severely disabled for independent living skills. 

Dr. Brbwh focuses Oh ah array of - important prograiTinatic issuer related 
to prov^ldihg "access" tb the learhihg disabled ahd the mildly retarded at the 
postsecondary level, includihg pbstsecbhdary ihstitutes and confnanity 
college. Brown's discussion does prbvide a valuable ahd cbmprehehSive 
beginning for deliberation of postsecondary' s role. 

However, there is a larger ''ssue t*'at is emerging within Brown's paper, 
within earb of the OSERS' projects cited, and even between the lines of this 
cdmniehtary: At the crUK of this reflection and program development is the 
questibh: "What is postsecondary vocational education?" While this is a 
simple questibn, is it really so Simple to answer? A decade ago, access to 
postsecondary facilities was the prime strategy for providihg . access to 
disabled youth. Dr. Brown claims access tb prbgrams has how trahscehded 
physical access to include curriculum and ancilla-^y issues. Hithih this 
discussion, the scope of our own perceptions of what vocational educatibn is 
at the postsecondary level has been changing as well. 

As one examines the current OSERS' model transition projects and other 
postsecondary initiatives, how more exciting they become in helping the pro- 
fessibh bf vbcatiohal education continuously refine and re-define the roles 
of bur institutibnG , bur programs, and mdSt importantly. Ourselves as voca- 
tional educators. How can we nbt help but elect tb gb down a hew path. 
Given this perspective, one must wholeheartedly agree with Dr. Brbwh 's 
concluding comment: "if we make a sincere effort to make the best of bur 
opportunities, we are not likely to regret the results or feel we wasted our 
time and resources. " 
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The dob Training Partnership Act 
and dob Corps 



Since October 1, 1983 the Job Training Parthorship Act (JTPA) has been 
the nation's major emplbymeht and training legislation. As implemeritatidh of 
the Act began in late 1983, it was apparent that a new tool to improve the 
employment and training of handicapped youth was available, the key to using 
this new tool is to develop an understonding of the rules and regulations 
regarding Pub1 ic Law 97-300, the Job Training Partnership Act. 

The. purpose of the JTPA. is to "establish programs to. prepare youth and 
unskilled adults for entry into the labor force and to afford job training to 
those individuals facing serious barriers to efrploynient^" To understand the 
sighificahce of JTPA and its* rdlis in siisrvirig hahdicappiBd youth, it is 
necessary to become acquainted with structure of the JTPA ^hd hew funds flow 
from the federal to the state and local levels. 

Subsequent sections of thii paper will discuss: other U.S. Department of 
Labor programs such as the Job Corps; approaches to serving handicapped youth 
in the JTPA; the importance of interagency 1 inkages ; and "»mpl i cations for 
professional education andfuture research. 
Types of JTPA Administration 

There are two basic structures for the administration and dispersiop of 
JTPA funds. The statis strUcturis which dispisrses this majority of funds is 
con trolled by the Governor. In this structure the funds and general 
administrative authority pass from the Department of Labor to the Governor 
for Title IIA (Adult and Youth Programs), Title IIB (Summer Youth Employment 
and Training Programs), and Title III (Employment and Assistance for 
Dislocated Warkjers). In the other structure, Title IV (federally. Admin- 
istered Programs), the U.S. Department. of tabor disperses and administers the 
Native American Programs, the Job Corps, Veteran's Employment Programs, 
National Activities, Labor Markist Infdrmatidh, and the National Cditiriissibh on 
Employment Policy. Title ¥ (Miscellahebus Provisions), which is also 

administered by the U.S. Department of Labor, is the section of the JTPA 
which administers and disperses funds under the Amendments to the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. 

Governors' Responsibilities Under the JTPA 

The Governor of each participating state (all states participate in JTPA 
presently) most: (a) appoint a State Job Training Coordinating Council, (b) 
divide the state into Service Del i very Areas (SDA) , (c ) approve Private 
Industry Council (PIC) service delivery plans, (d) oversee and audit PIC 
programs, and (e) develop the Governor's coord i hating plan. Through this 
system, the governor then disperses Title IIA and IIB and Title III funds. 
Figure II illustrates how funds are disbursed through the JTPA Delivery 
System. 

Title IIA--Yout.h Programs 

A series of 28 services can be provided by JTPA service delivery agents 
to handicapped youth (ages 16-21) under Title IIA of the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Handicapped youth could receive these services along with 
the regular JTPA population or in separate projects^or programs. A list of 
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some of the most frequently funded services for handicapped youth under Title 
IIA follows: 

• Job search assistance. 

• Job counsel ing. 

• Remedial education arid basic stcill training. 

• Ihstitutibrial skill traihirig--vbcational/bccupatibnal skills. 

• On-the job training. 

• development of work habits. 

• Supportive, services, tojenablei.individuals to assist in the 
program and assist in retaining employment. 

• Education to work transition activities, 
i work experience. 

• Vbcatibhal explbratibh. 

• Job development. 

• development of job openings. 

Also under Title IIA, pre-emploiTnent skills programs can be operated 
which provide 14-15 year old youth with up to 200 hours of instruction and 
activities. The ihstructioh arid activities may include: 

• Assessment, testing, cbuhsel ihg. 



i Occupational , career, and vocational exploration: 

i Ubb search assistance: 

i Job holding and survival sMlls training. 

• Basic skills training. 

• Remedial education. 

• Labor market information. 

• dob seeking skills training; 

Title IIB — Surtfner Youth Employtnent Programs _ _ 

Educators are encouraged to coordinate the Title IIA programs with Title 
IIB (Suniner Youth Employment Programs). Although the uses of Title IIB funds 
are more restricted, much similarity to Title IIA funds exists. A list of 
eleven services which can be provided by Title IIB Surmer Youth Employment 
funds follows: (aj basic and remedial education, (bj institutional and on tiie 
job training, (cj work experience programs, (dj employment counseling, fej 
occupational training preparetlon, (fj outreach and enrollment activities, 
(g) employsbll ity assessment, (h) job referral and pU-ement, (1) preparation 
for work, (j) job search and job club activities, and (k) any other 
employment or job traihihg activity designed to give empldymeht to eligible 
individuals or prepare theni for arid place them in emplbymeht such as tryout 
employment, vocational exploration, or the ex«nplary youth programs. 

Congress envisioned the JtPA as a partnership in which the private 
sector would ie a "full partner" with the locally elected officials in 
meeting the needs of JTPA program participants.. Ac] imate of cooperation has 
been developed by the makeap of the Private Industry Councils (PIC). A 
majority of the PIC membership must come from the private sector. Among 
others, PIC membership must include secdridary and post secondary school 
personnel, vocational rehabil itatibh persbhhel , and represehtatives bf 
cdnriunity based organizations. 

The services provided by Title IIA and IIB can be of great assistance to 
handicapped youth. The JTPA challenges educators to use their imaginations 
in the development of programs which cooperate with the private sector in 
serving youth. Eligible handicapped youth can be readily served in either 
regular or specially designed JTPA programs. 

U.S. Department of Labbr Pblicies 
With a few key exceptions, nibst bf the authbrity tb bperiate JTPA 
programs has been passed on to the Governors at the state level and tb the 
PjCs at the local level. Guidelines have been established to coordinate the 
delivery of services. PICs are mandated to provide a coordinated delivery of 
services within their. Service be livery. Area. 

Determining the Eligibilitjr of Handicapped Youth . 

Handicapped youth aged 16-21 (and yooth aged 14-15 in pre-employment 
traihihg programs) are eligible for JTPA services if they are economically 
disadvantaged. Handicapped youth may also be eligible for JTPA services by 
the "family of one" rule which must be declared as a criterion for eligibility 



by the Gbverribr. Under the "family of one" rule only the handicapped youth's 
iricoine can be cbunted when determining e1 igibil ity , not the total family 
incoire. Handicapped adults age 22 or older are automatically considered a 
"family of one." At . the current time; the Governors of ^5 states and 
territories have adapted the "family of one" rule. 

A dropout prevention/job placement project in Caldwell County Schools in 
Lenoir, Korth Carolina served 18 Kcdicapped and special heeds students in 
the first year of operation; Student disabilities weris in the mental, 
learriihg, physical, arid visual areas. If it were not for the "family of one" 
policy, drily six of the lb students would have met the JTPA income 
eligibility standards. 

State Governor's offices can demand that handicapped youth and adults be 
served in each SDA according to the incidence of people with handicaps in the 
^DA. Wisconsin was one of the first of a few states to mandate service to 
handicapped populations^ accordi ng to the incidence rate: . 

Governors car also elr?ct to disregard a handicapped persdri* S Social 
Security Disability Insurance (SSDI ) arid SUppleffierital Security Iricbne (SSI) 
iri determiriirig firiaricial eligibility. These arid other waivers can be 
critical factors iri determiriirig the eligibility of handicapped youth for JtPA 
services. 

P c r forma nee- I4ea5ijres arid JtPA Youth Competencies 

The Department of Labor requires that JTPA. programs which enroll 
disadvantaged and handicapped youth aged 16-21 meet the following performance 
outcomes : . 



• Entered: Employmerit -:Rate : of 41T (i.e., 41T of the studerits 
Obtairied ari urisubsidized Job); 

•Positive Termiriatibri Rate of B2% [i.e., BZi of the students 
entered unsubsidized employment or successfully completed a JTPA 
training program); and 



• Cost per Positive Termination (does not exceed $4900 rer person). 

Programs serving h ndicanned and disadvantaged yooth may have difficulty 
in meeting these perf r.: « nutcome measures: Congress realized that 
certain youth may no' > able to meet these perfbntiarice measures arid 
developed- three categor;- youth ertiplbytrierit cbmpetericies. If use bf these 
cbmpetericies is apprbvec the PIC and achiaved by the youth served, they 
can be iricbrpbrated intb . e ^ r-'^ivr t rmination rate. The three youth 
competency categories are: Ba^ j:, E-Ju^ ^.ional Skil l s--inc1uding reading, 

writing, and computation? MTii, {'\ Job Specific Skills—including 
knowledge and skills nonn;':'v "ni tr cr-ry out entry-level tasks of a 
specific occupr i jn or cli s . o«\ijn;».ticn (cj Pre-employment and Work 
Maturity Skills— including :C . v r.ee<^:d to look for, obtain, and 
retain a job. 
Federal Lirtiitatidris 

Because Vocal i»i:hbbi syst. ^s ^ni <;a-« Oepar '^er *^ or '^ubl:c Instruction 
have cbritrbl bf the educational syileii, educational sfidjrds are set by each 
group and not by the JTPA. "-'Hs may 1)^ of particular importance in the 
development of JTPA yo'»th competencies fu" handicapped youth because PICs may 
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tend to set competency levels above the ability to achieve. Although the PIC 
may select the appropriate youth coripetencies , it is basically^ the school 
which sets the standards. The collaboration of JTPA and school personnel in 
the development of youth competencies will eliminate many possible conflicts 
in this area. 

Prbgrahrnatic Approaches 
At the start-up of the JTPA in October, 1983 it was generally assumed 
that it would be difficult to enroll and serve handicapped youth because of 
the double jeopardy of having to be economically disadvantaged and 
handicapped to be eligible. However, this double jeopardy soor\ ctianged when 
the Governors were given authority to declare , and serve handicapped youth 
aged I6-2I_ as a. "family of oae." The "family of one," the requirement that 
handicapped youth be served by their incidence level in the SDA, arid the 
waiver of SSI and SSOI, has opened the door for extensive participation by 
handicapped youth: The door has opened even further as special and 
vocational educators have discovered the .alue of the JTPA Youth Competencies 
in helping to integrate handicapped youth. To date, the majority of JTPA 
programs, which have served handicapped youth at the secondary level, are 
developed and implemented by special education departments using Title IIA 
and i IB funds. 

Many special educators use JTPA funds to develop and impleraeht basic 
education along with pre-emoloyment and work maturity sk-ills. Generally, 
vocational educators use JTPA funds to teach handicapped youth job specific 
skills. Ih many instances, special educators conduct JTPA programs durir.g 
the school year which are cdbrdinated with MB Summer Youth Employment 

Programs. In many caset. the handicapped youth comprise less than one half 
of the membership of the class. The remaining members are nonhandi capped, 
but economically disadvantaged youth, _ 

A handicapped, youth who successfully completes a secondary school 
program funded by the JTPA can be counted as a positive termihatidn by the 
local PIC. As noted earlier, PICs must show a positive term i hat ion rate of 
at least 82? : Title IIA and I IB prog rams at the secondary level are placing 
a high percentage of their handicapped students in unsubsidized employment. 
Secondary arid postsecbndary JTPA programs for handicapped youth, which have 
high entered emploympnt and positive termination rates, are a real asset in 
helping the PICs mei * -heir perfonnance measures. 
Alternative Approache s 

Just as there. a'^w multiple Qses for JTPA funds, there are also many ways 

in w!. JTPA programs can be organized at secondary and pdstsecdhdary 

level: Dougherty (1985) identified six examples of in- school programs which 

'erve 1.^ ■■ 'ped youth: 

»: -geted !n-schobl JTPA Prbgrams--c ,igned specifically to serve 
th« handicapped youth population. 

• ?'ji^;stream '.n-school JTPA Progr_ams--v,^signed__to_.. include youth 
i'i*h_ hflndicaos the JTPA el Igiule yo' tr population served ai 
t.'^e school. 




• Schooliarrd: BtfS^lne s s_ _Pa.rtrie r^h tp_ .tajg^r am5 act i ti_ti&a _ foe uied _ on : 
business personnel serving: as: program advlsory corinittee rnefnbersi 
business providing a5S.1stance to. a. program's : prp-iemployment 
training cxsmponent; eniployers providing on-the-job training and 
work experience sites for a program; 

• bchbbl arid City Partnership Programs— activities included: a city 
admi hi strat^bh bffice being respbhsible fbr providing 
pre-empl bymeht skills training to a prbgram; a city agency 
providing job development services to a program, 

• School. andj Cpninunit^ Based drgajii?atlpn (CBOj Partnership 
Progrcin5--activ:ities fccused pn:__a CBO prpvidin use of their 
facilities. (e.,.g,i_ a_ shoP.: or__fppd _s_e_rvj_c_e facil ityL for : training 
purposes:;, a CBG as a: recrul. tinent* referraJ,_jni intake agency_for 
a program; a CBCl as a provider of: a prcgrarrij's prereipployment 
component and conductor of the try-out employment component. 

i SchboT and Other LocaV Agency- Partnership: Prbgrams— ScD'vities 
included: a Ibcal Job Service Office Assuming respbhsibil ity to 
bC»t2 rn oh- ttie- jbb tra i hihg s i tes for a prbgram; a 1 bcal 
Vc-Jr. ibhal Rehabilitatibh Agency assuming respbhsibility fbr the 
iifve&sment component of a prbgram. 

These activities are only a sample of the variety of approaches to the 
development and implementation of JTPA programs to serv*» ^andi capped in- 
school youth. The ro<indate to create partnerships with the priva* 
encouraged educators to reach oot and involve business and 
broader scale: Both educators and bnsiressca are benefit: 
prbcess. 

A ccess 1 n g^TPA-l.bcal ly 

Educators wlshihr/ to beconte involved with JTPA pro^, c r j ci 

level must become familiar with the make-up of the PIC. Th. ch^ ^ ju cf 
the PIC is the chief locally-elected official in the county or city, th' ^^IC 
chairperson, appoints members to the. PIC. O./er one-half of thi? appointees 
most be from the private sector. Other nitflters are to be from educational 
agencies, organized labor, rehabilitation agencies, ^nd comm'jnity fcased 
brganizatibhs. Members are appointed for fixed and staggered terras » thus 
prbvidihg ah bppbrtuhity fbr ah advbcate fbr handicapped students to become a 
Pic member. 

As noted earlier, PICs are required to develop a Job Training Plan. 
This plan describes the goals of the PIC regarding the types of individuals 
to be served, including the numl?er of handicapped individuais to be served. 
PIC plans are open to review through public .hearings . Since the Joi Training 
Plan covers a two year period, those interested in influencing the plan and 
the PIC need to determine the Job Trjiriing Pl^n development timetable. Yor 
instance, the 1985-1988 JTPA Job Training Plans went into effect on July 1, 
1986. The next two year peribd will be from July 1, 1988 tb June 30, 1990. 
In general, the PIC plans will undergo revisions during the first six months 
1986. The appropriate time to become familiar with and/or influence the 
PIC Job training Plan and the goals of che PIC is prior to the development 
and implementation of the plan. Some questions to ask about the Job Training 
Plan are: 

1. Is the "family of one"* rule observed? 

2. Is there a plan tb serve handicapped students? 
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3. so, how many? Rhat disabilities will be served? 

5. Will handicapped students be served by incidence ratios? 
These and many more questions need to be asked of PIC staff members 
concerning the Job Training Plan. However, action, by advocates and PIC 
officials cannot be taken Mi thou t knowledge of the existing conditions, e.g., 
the employment status of local handicapped youth. 

PICs can disburse funds through a request for proposal (RFP) process, 
contract with d sole source, or provide the treiriihg through programs run by 
the PIC. The most cboiricn method is through the RFP system. in-service 
delivery areas which plan to serve handicapped youth, educators can prepare 
for proposal deve1o;wient by identifying handicapped youth in their school 
system or postsecondary program and by reviewing the training needs of 
handicapped students. Educators and handicapped advocates in those SDAs 
which have neglected services, to handicapped youth need to develop on 
advocacy effort to ensure the appropriate changes in the Oob Training Plan: 
SoccessfQl Model Programs 

Curing the first two years bf_ the JTPA, several successful programs 
serving handicapped youth have been launched. These programs could serve as 
models for other areas of the nation. A few of these programs includes: 

1. The Contra Costa County California Private industry Council funds a 
project to the Acalanes Union High School District at Lafayette. 
Handicapped students receive basic, pre-employment and job specific 
skills. The program operates in seventeen high schools and serves 
high . school seniors. The entered em;)! oyment rate of 69.9 percent 
was achieved in the start-up year and increased to 75 percent in 
the 1984-1985 year period. 

2. A project entitled "Job Training Course** is a Title IIA and iiB 
project in the Cumberland County, North Carolina school system. 
The project emphasizes employabi 1 ity skills^ simulated work 
experience, and on-the-job training. One hundred, ninetyr two 
students with mentaK learning and emotional handicaps participated 
in the project during the school year. In the SQitirjer program, 200 
of the 360 students served were handicapped. Positive terniinatibns 
during the school year were 85 percent. Eighty- nine percent 
positively terminated in the summer project. 

3. The project entitled "Regional Vocational Transition Project at the 
Southwest and West Central Educational Cooperative Service Unit in 
Marshall, Minnesota" serves 78 mildly to profoundly handicapped 
individuals through a Governor's 8 percent coordination grant. 
Emphasis is on school -to-work transition in a sparsely populated 
region of the state. 

4. A "Sammer Work Assessment Program for Special Education Youth" is a 
Title IIB project at the Eastern Upper Peninsula School District at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. The focus is on sunwer work 
experience. Seventy-eight percent successl^ul ly completed the 
program. 

5. in Marathon County, Wisconsin, the Speclail .IducatJon Department 
serves 160 in-school youth from 13 special educattom departments in 



the region. Forty percent of the youth have mental , physical i 
learning, or emotional handicaps. Over .100 employers cooperate in 
providing employabil ity skills, work experience, and. job prepara- 
tion skills. The project has greatly increased the rapport between 
the educatidhal and business cofitnunity. This program runs the year 
around lisihg Titlis IIA and 1 IB funds. The entered OTplbymeht rate 
is 46.6 percent arid the positive terniihatioh rate is 85.5 percent. 
6. A JTPA Title IIA funded project at the Fort Wright School in 
Covington, Kentucky provides conriunity based vocational training 
for 14 in-school youth with moderate/severe handicaps. The goal is 
to achieve youth competencies in attending to tasks, following 
directions , community travel and. mobil ity.^ functional, survival 
skills^ work quality and quantity, task completion, and 
adaptability. Students learn general job skills . in 

cafetisria/kitcheh work, dishwasnisr, grOUndswdrk, jani tdr/Sexton, 
and housekeeping. The training goal is for 75 percent of the 
students to achieve 70 percent of the 10-15 youth competencies. 
Seventy percent wiH spend 40 percent of their time in a cbmnunity 
based vocational placement. The entered employment goal is 35.7 
percent and the positive termination goal is 78.6 percent. 

Handicapped Youth Participation 

Many PICs have found that handicapped youth are an asset to the OTPA 
programs. The performance of handicapped youth has been at or above the 
national average for JTPA eligible youth. The President's Cwtiriittee bh 
Eniployment of the Handicapped (1985) completed research on national JTPA 
performance measures for the 1983-84 year period— the start-up period for 
JTPA. Approximately 7.3 percent of the JTPA enrollees during the first year 
were handicapped persons. . Thje. positive terminations for handicapped youth 
during this period was 70 percent compared to 67 percent for nonhandicapped 
youth. The entered employment rate for all youth and adult JTPA enrollees as 
of September, 1984 was 65 percent; While the entered employment rate for 
handicapped termiriees was 54 percent. 

Among the states, there is a wide variation in the percentage of 
handicapped persons enrolled in JTPA. The range is from a low of 1.8 percent 
to a high of 22.5 percent. This range provides some insights as to the 
effectiveness of JTPA programs in serving handicapped youth. As seen in the 
previous section, handicapped youth are participating success.ful ly in both 
mainstream JTPA projects and In projects designed specifically for 
handicapped youth. It is also evident that a broad range of students with 
various handicapping cchditibhs are being served. Thib includes youth with 
mental, learning, emotional, hearing, visual, and physical disabilities. 
Across these categories, youth with mild, moderate, and severe disabilities 
are receiving services. 

Statistics .on the. numbers of youth being served by handicapping 
condition are not available on a state or national basis. A mechanism to 
report this kind of data is not in place. A breakdown of the JTPA partici- 
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patibn by handicapped youth was made in Hiscdhsih by JTPA funding cate- 
gories. The percent of participatidn by hahdica(3ped youth was: (a) i5 
percent of the Title ilA youth monies, (b] 27.9 percent of the title iiB 
Suniner Youth Employment monies, and (c) 19.1 percent of the 3 percent 
DepartiTtent of Public instruction Coordination grants. 

It is anticipated that reports from, tfie \^?^-BS year JTPA per»od will 
show. that an increasing number of handicapped youth are profiting from JTPA 
projects and programs. The continued developtnent and implemehtatidn of youth 
competencies will be an asset to handicapped youtu in achieving 
pre-efflplbythent» wcric maturity, arid job speci Tic sl^i • ,s. Apprbpriate youth 
competency systems will help PICs to meet their performarice measures. 

The Job Corps 

Probably the most controversial of all JTPA programs is the .J.oi Corps, 
tht Job Corps program is administered by the Department of tabor which 
operates the. Job Corps Centers. The House. .Government Operations Coninittee 
(Employment and Training Reporter, July 31, 1985) calls the Job Corps "one of 
the Success stories of the war on poverty;" According to a report iri May, 
1985 prepared by the Employment arid Hbiisirig Subcommittee, "the Corps erirblls 
drily the mdst ecdribmically and educationally disadvantaged young persons and 
does riot shy away from teenagers who may riot appear to have much chance for 
success." It is intended that participants may stay in the program for up to 
two years; however, the average stay is eight months.. Although all enrollees 
do not finish the program. 75 percent of all enrollees move on to either a 
job or to school In 1984, 50 «?rcent secured employment in either the 
private sector or in the military upon leaviri'i the program; Each Jdb Corps 
training slot costs approximately $15,000, but this arridurit usually cdvers 
more thari drie participarit. Disserit- r df the report y thai while the aim 
df the Cdrps is "ribble," the limitLj opportunities it provides cannot justify 
its cost to the federal government. 

The Job Corps is a distinct national program which operates residential 
and ^nonresidential centers in which enrollees participate in programs of 
tducation, vocational .. training, work experience, counseling, and other 
activities. The purpose of the pr"ogratn is to assist young individuals whd 
need and can benefit from an unusually intensive exp(?rip!!c;e dperated iri a 
group Setting td become rridre respdrisible, empldyable, arid productive 
citizsris. hJrther, Jdb Cdrps programs are designed to contribute, where 
feasible, to the development c' national, state, and conwrt'nity resources, and 
to the develbprr:nt and liss m^na' rT techniques fcr working with the 
disadvantaged that can bt wideiv ijtili.ed {. public end private institutions 
^nd agehrier (Job '!'rair-ina Part ?rsh-p - r:t, Kart i".., Se.. 421). 
. . .Section . 4? j o+ t^-f o' ' outl'/,L.t he ei-='j.'v* uy criteria for the Jdb 
Corps. Ai, 0'/r,w:t:'W o* the criter''i f^€:<:r:*>es tf^e range df prdspective Jdb 
Corp cl iei-it^ : 

* Au-- or over, but urid-.r ? ■; 

& Is t^conomically dlsauVc lagsd or a member of an economically 
di s.jdvuutaged family, -^nd wno .leeds additional education, train- 
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Ing: of ihtehsive CjOunseVing-rto- secure and hold, meanirgful 
employtncht, participate iucceS-Sful ly- ih-schodl, qualify for other 
suitable tfaihihg, cf satisfy ^me6 Forces requirements; 

• currently living in an environment characterized by ciiUural 
deprivation, a disruptive home life, or other disorienting 
conditions , as to substantial ly impair prospe successful 
Participation in other programs (Drbviding needed training, 
education, or assist«7ce; 

• I s_ determined after car_efijlL 5_cree.ningi:jSLs provided. i.niSectioos 
A?4 laTid: 425, : tc: have the present, capabilities and aspilr/.tions 
needed to complete and secore tKe fall-benefit of the dob Corps, 
and to be free of medical: and behavioral problems so serious that 
the individual : could hot adjust to : the - standafds af ccridjct, 
disciplihep work, and training which the Job Corps involves; arid 

• Meets such other standards for erirollmerit, as the Secretary may 
prescribe, and agrees to comply with al 1 appl icabi e Jcb Corps 
rules and regulations. 



Although handicapped youth may be enrolled in the Job Corps, the major 
emphasis is on the severely economically and educationally disadvantaged 
youth. The Job Corps offers extensive service*" to this group of youth and 
has been successful in moving youth on to employment or continuation 
in-school. A report by the Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. produced at the 
request of the Department of Labor iri 1977 Was released in 1982. The study 
found that the Job Corps is "effective," provides "quality trairi 9," arid as 
a whole results iri a "net social profit" of 46if of every tax dollar spent. 



The JTPA amended the Wagner-Peyser Act of June 6, 1933, which authorized 
the Job Service. The purpose of. this amendment was to provide , i closer 
coordination between the JTPA and the Employment Service. Under these 
amendments, job training and job plac«nent activities can be rnore closely 
cbbrdiriated. Niriety percerit of the furids allotted to each state may be used 
for activities such as job search arid placeirierit services to job seekers; as 
well as recruitment services and special technical services for employers. 
Services to workers who have received notice of permane't layoff and the 
provision of labor market and occupational information can also be provided 
by the Wagner-Peyser Act funds. 

Approximately 10 percent of the funds are reserved for a Governor's 
discretion - in establishing pe'^formance incentives for public employment 
service offices and programs for qroups with special needs. The Florida 
Al 1 iarice for Emplbyrtierit of the Handicapped est^bl i shed a project furided by 
the Gbverribr's Ha grier- Peyser lOf Discretionary Fund to provide a cbrrdinated 
job placement service for 700 disabled persons from 14 PlCs throughout the 
state. Technical assistance and training provided to the PlCs included; (a) 
orientation and in-service training of the 14 handicapped employment 
coordinators;, (bj assistance, in the development of f orms, . records , and 
documents; ^c) liaison services with Vocational Rehabilitation, Employment 
Service, Division of BMnd Services, and other agencies; and (d) coordination 
bf iritake arid placemerit reports, arid mdrithly perfbrmarice reports. 



Job Service Coordination 
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interagency Linkages 



The Congress dearly intended that linkages be implemented at the state 
and local levels to carry out the intent of the Job Training Partiiership 
Act. PlCs are mandated to provide a coordinated delivery of services in 
their SDA. A cHinate Of cooperation is created by the makeup of the PIC. 
The PIC Oob Traitiing Plan must be approved by the Governor. Further, JTPA 
legislatibr coiss referfrices the Higher Education Act of 1965 and the 
Vdcatibhal E due: a 'Mbh Act of 1963, which has been replaced recently by the 
'^arl D. P^'-kiris Vocatibhal Education Act of 1984, P.L. 98-524. 
P e rkins ^ ^^M1a f^4afe 

The Pert-r.s Act rwndates that the State Vocational Fducation Plam be 
reviewed by Che JTPA State Jjob Training Coordinating Council: The implica- 
tion i^: 'hat vocfltionii education and OTPA programs which serve handicapped 
and !rf''sa:vjfit;'ged studc^nts be closely cbdrdlfiated: As noted in Dr. Cobb's 
chapter, d::/-'' rpmecial skills and p'^etraihihg sHll: are eligible ^or 
^'v/nc"og ^e- ih^ Perv SiS Act. These skills are clob^ly -elated ix, the JTPA 
Yiir.v Cr';'^rc'>Ly ctegbries bf basic, pre-empldymen?. , r.nd work mr.tuT^ty 
skifls. '"^e ro^e c ' th-^ comrnjnity-based organization's is . >.o rer- ..nzed in 
tht Pe ' - ^cl. Educators; who are applying 'or i und': u - JTPA or the 
Peaw,r »M will need to provide evidence ^Tiat they hav.« de\ sloped workable 
linkage - both the public an. priv^att sectors. 
Ir.tgra jj ency Qppc^'tu f iifles . . 

c'uucatnrs cm . prov "icte leaat'^i^rif n> the ii^»vf;lbpmenf bf effect^' ve 
interagency ^greeinents with develbpr ^ .SPA programs fbr handicapped youth, 
the Important reasbns ^'^•^ undertaking f cicoerative agreements are: (a) 
imprbved cbbrdihatibn fbr thf? usp of ftncls, [t.) elimination of dupiicaHohi 
(c) participatidh Jn shcr«d services 'uch os assessment, (dj enhancing the 
quality of the s<=;rvices, (e) providing for a continuous flow of services, and 
(f) improved riippc/t and attitudes between educators, efnployer5» and other 
agencies and O'-'/'^nizations concerned with handicapped youth. 

_ The opporturltie*^ to develop partnersKips; agreenierits; arid linkages tb 
improve the transition of handicapped youth from schbbl-tb-wbrk are nearly 
endless urder thi JTPA. Much bf the success depends upon the cooperating 
particip/«!r.rs' ability tb cbbrdihate the resources within their specific com- 
munities br states. The following are so»ne exaimples of coordinated efforts 
in the developoient and implementation of JTPA programs: 

1. The state departments in Minnesota for Vocatio'^al Pfh^bllitation; 
Vocational-Technical. Education, Secondary Vocational Eo tion; and 
Special Education have formulated an agreement to develop; prbmbte, 
and implement standards for the continued prbvisibn and 
Coordination of vbcatibhal rehabil itatibn, vocaitibrial -technical 
education, and special education services to ensure that ai 
trahsitibh from school-to-work systen? for aill handicapped persons 
is established or improved at the community level. 

2. A Missouri Vocational Rehabilitation Office and a. Service Delivery 
Area have a nonfinancial agreement to Improve delivery processes 
for mutual clients through better facilitation of the network of 
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mutual services, by otilizinc and maximizing existing .client 
resources, and . by improved cojtiriuhication among the service 
deliverers. This agreer^eht does hot conmit either aqency to 
expenditures of fiinds except as developed arid authorized by each 
agency ds it interacts with specific services. 

3. An agreement between the Sbnoma County Cclifbrhia Service Delivery 
Area and the Sonoma County Office of Education was devel oped to 
conduct, a work experience program for youth. the SDA selects 
participants and the school system provides the training. This 
dgreement details the cooperative aspects of each party and is 
jdiritly sighed. The uriiqueness Of this docameni is that it is -> 
the fbrrri of ah agreemerit arid hot a grant.- - 

4 . An agreemerit exi sts be twee ri this JTPA Li a i son Oispartnerit of i • 
Resources, Rehabilit^' ^ ivisidri, ^rid tht? Northern Nevad 
Training Prog ran,. ' ^reement is designed to coordinate 
provision of services to mutual c1 ients, to maximize participant 
resources, and to avoid duplication of services. 

5. A JTPA project in Fenni.more, Wisconsin . has a Worksi te Agreement 
signed by the school district and the employer. The goal of. using 
the worksite is to provide sel f-discipl ine , future errpl oyabil i ty 
skills, ecbridmic support, career- ueveldpnierit ideas, arid a 
coristructive work experiericis for youth. 

Erployment and Education Outcomes 
Earlier in this paper it was noted thaL during the 1983-1984 start-up 
period, the. posi ti.ve termination rate of handicapped JTPA enrol lees was 70 
percent compared to the nonharidicapped rate of 67 percent.^ National figures 
for the 1984-1985 year arenot yet available. However, performance measures 
are available bri a project by prcject baSis: fi review if a few selected 
project performance arid outcome measures bf JTPA projects for handicapped 
youth are lisipr) below. These data demonstrate clearly that handicapped 
persons can participate successfully in JTPA projects, and achieve above 
average ente red-employment and positive termination rates. 

1 . JTPA Try-out Employment Program for Handicapped Youth, Clarion 
Mancr Intermediate Unit 6, Ridgway, Pennsylvania: Mildly and 
moderately handicapped youth. Entered Employment Rate: 33 percent; 
Positive Termiriatibri Rate: 80 percent. . .. 

2. Iri-Schbbl Entry Errploymerit Service, Caritbri, Ohib City Schools: Pro- 
vides vocational evaluatiL , empl bymerit experience, emplbymerit 
competencies, and problem ivirig. Positive Tenninatibn Rate: 100 
percent . 

3. Job Connection Program. Uni^n County Vocational -Technical School s , 
Plains,. New Jersey: Provides vocational trainirjg in managing food 
supplies and equipment maintenance to youth with neurological, 
perceptual, emotional, and mental handicaps. Entered Employment 
Pate: 73.3 perCerit; 
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4. School -to-work Transition, Springs, New York: Provides work experi- 
ence, eniployment counseling, and career counseling to. 19 mentally 
ret(ar<3ed and hearing impaired, students. Entered Employment Rate: 
72 percent; Positive Termination Rate: 95 p^^'^cent. 

5. School-lo-work Ti^ansiticn . Progfam for Handicapped Youth, 
COrtlancl-Madisoh BCCES, COrtlarid, few YdrR: Provides vocational 
afSesSmeht and career- counsel ihg, job shadowing, work experience, 
arid job placement to 40 youth with emotional, learning, and mental 
disabilities. Positive Termination Rate: 100 percent. 

6. Youth Alternative Education Program, Sonoma County Office of 
Education, Santa Rosa, Cal ifornia: Provides assessment, testing^ 
counseling, vocational exploration, job search assistance; and 
basic, prevocational and job seeking skills to 167 dropout prOne 
youth. Thirty-nine cf the students are handicapped. Entered 
Employment Rate: 61 percent; Positive Tcrmihatibri Rate: 89 percent. 

Special and vocational educators involved in these projects and others 
throughout the nation report that a greatly increased rapport with the 
private sector has been developed as a result of the education-business 
partnerships. JTPA programs are causing educators to take a new look at the 
abilities of high risk and handicapped youth. These new partnerships have 
improved the relationship between schools and employers, thus enhancing the 
probabiMt3 that handicapped youth will obtain employmsnt: 

Irtipl icatiOhs for Professidhal Education and Research 
The Oob Traihihg Partnership Act, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, and other federal legislation during the last few years have 
rnandated the cbbrdiriatibn of agencies in the delivery of services designed to 
carry out the intent of the legis lation. The implication and intent of . the 
federal legislation is that vocational and special educators,, counselors, 
rehabilitation personnel, community-based, organizations., and others at the 
local level coordinate their, delivery of services to handicapped youth. 

. Teicher educators, state departments of educatidh persdhnel , and bthers 
involved in preservice and in-service training- bf teachers must become 
actively ihVdlved in preparing Ideal personnel to respond to the new 
legislatibh. Local educatibn agencies have an immediate need to: (a) acquire 
the knowledge and ski 11^. to access the JTPA, (b) access and profit from the 
Carl D. Perkins Act, (c) develop partnerships with business and industry, and 
(d) \.s,c JTPA and Perkins funds to strengthen programs designed to transition 
handir;>v>ped youth from school to a working life. 

yany local education acencies have uS€d OTPA funds td- Successfully 
f- ! tfon handicapped yoQth from school td uhSubsidized emplbymerit. The 
strstrgir', techniques, and prdcesses used in these JTPA projects can used 
by other LEAS if prdfessidnal organization ne<»sletters , electronic networks, 
arid other dissefiiiriatibn vehicles are used effectively. 

From a review of recent research on programs for handicapped youth, 
Gugerty (1985) Jrew the following conclusions that should guide professional 
education and research initiatives. 
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• The onemployment rate of former special education students is 
unacceptably high: 

• The hi^h school curriculum -frequently fails . to; prepare special 
education students with Skills they neea to attain employment and 
pe rsohal i hdepehdehce . 

• yniyersity-based teacher training programs do hot focus strongly 
enough oh career and vbcatibrial issues. 

• In.-school___ar_d pai d_ suiTiwr w via JtPA programs appear to 
have__a__Posltiye _ a_n_d signif icant__influence on special education 
students' chances of attaining permanent post-school employment. 

Teacher education personnel need to be in a leadership role in helping 
local education agencies respond effectively to new legislation and otber 
circumstances which affect handicapped youth. It is important that teacher 
educati bh departments national ly assess their current programs to determin? 
their ability to prbvide leadership bh such cbhtempdrary and critical issues. 

SufTinary and Conclusion 
TF.oughout the U.S., handjcapped youth are benefitting from JTPA 
programs. In many _ programs they have equalled and even out-performed tfie 
other OTPA youth populations in the performance areas of entered employment 
and positive te. - .nation rates. Examples of. successful . JTPA programs which 
serve handicapped youth can be found in nearly all states. However ^ the 
success of handicapped youth in JTPA programs is inconsistent among the 596 
JtPA Service Delivery Areas. A major reason for this incdnsistency centers 
around the politics and educational cli-nate at the Vocal level. Although 
each PIC has a Job training Plar, it is the PIC staff members who carry out 
♦>e plan and make day to day decisions. PIC staff members, following the Job 
^ aining Plan, make key decisions as to which populations are served and what 
p'.:"ects are funded, and at what level. Therefore, the Job Training Plan is 
an important document for professionals and advocates to monitor at the local 

in determihihg how cb access JTPA programs for handicapper! youth, it is 
helpful to look at some coninonali ties of SDAs which are currently successful 
in serving handicapped youth: (a) the Governor has accepted the "family of 
one" rule as eligibility criteria for handicapped youth to participate in 
JTPA programs; (bj the Governor and/ or the V.wol PIC has made a decision to 
serve handicapped youth according to. their incidence in the SDA population; 
(c) PIC staff members have sorveyed their SDA to determine, .the needs of 
handicapped youth; (d) PICs have developed Requests for Proposals which are 
intended to involve hahdicappcd youth in job training programs; and (e) PIC 
membership includes advocates for handicapped youth. 

Congress developed the JTPA legislation intending to prbvide for a high 

level of state and especially local control. Each local PlC has a great deal 

of influen^ce on hew JTPA funds a'e spent. If a person or group of persons 

are not satisfied with the peifr nuance of their PIC in serving handicapped 

youth, there are several mechanism^ available to infi-ence future decisions: 

i inform the PIC of the local job training and Ooyment needs of 
handicapped youth. 
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• Bf^uest that the PIC_ at ledst__s€rv^ handicapped youth in 
accordance with ^heir incidence in the 5DA, 

• Ask.the '..^pjf-rir.t'^^ciJTi iie:"fimtir of one" as an el igibil ity 
criterii!'. for participation of handicapped youth in JTPA programs. 

• Find out when the PIC will: review and develop the next version of 
their Job Training Plan and ask to review the plan. 

i Provide the PIC with examples of successful JTPA programs which 
serve handicapped youth. 

• ??nsider being a PjC^^ m or promoting an advocate for 
handicapped youth as a PIC member. 

Many SDAs do an excellent job ::prvin§ h*jndi capped youth i while others 
need to expand and strengthen their se'^vices to handicapped yoat^. There are 
sufficient examplesi of successful JTPA prrjects which serve handicapped youth 
in all disability areas and at various levels of severity of handicap. Many 
of these projects or similar projects could be replicated in nearly all SDAs. 

The success of the JTPA in serving handicapped youth depends to a great 
extent upon the political and educational climate at the local level. If 
hardi capped youth are hot being served, it is time to explore, develop, and 
ir<ptefnent a plan to change the situation. 
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In his chapter, Dr: Tindall provides ah informational overview of JTPA 
dhd Job Cr'-ps frdlr: tf'-e perspectivi? of how these programs intend to serve 
youth with r.dridicapping cbnditic He presents, in detail, the organization 
of current efliplbyment and training programs, their intended programnatic 
content, policies, measures, limitations, and various approaches being 
implemented. In addition to understanding the od^ic structure of the. -JTPA 
and Job Corps programs, readers also. need . to be fariliar with a number of 
basic, historical issues and dilemnas that have shadowed employment and 
training programs. 

Federal emplcyltieht and . trdining . programs exist for humerdus reasons. 
The niajdr reason being the dismal emplcyinerit Status of youth, 16-24 years of 
age This is a critical time in the lives of youth, and the transition from 
school -to-wbrk is neither an easy nor smooth transformation. those young 
adults a* qre,3test risk are those . • because of limited ability or lower 
economic sVAt-jS, find themselves prone to discrimination, unemployment, or 
under'.Mipl ov-ment . 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the favorable, rates of posi tive 
termination and placement, for handicapped youth Reported in Chapter 4; yet as 
one rjeflects dh the systein and its history caution is urged. Gbverhmen< 
agencies have a tendency towards what Michael Scriveri calls Managerial 
ideology or bias. Simply, this refers to j glossing over of facts or a 
strong predisposition towards fa.orable evaluations by an evaluator hired by 
a qovernmental sponsor (Scriven, 1976). Government agencies are often 
ihems^'lves predisposed to the narrow view provided- by .economic indicators 
(e.g., performance and impact, L~bor market participation of trainees, 
administrative delivery, attrition rates, prograriitiatic "batting averages"; 
and. benefit cost) (Mallar, Kerachsky, Thdrhtdh; S Ldrig, 1982). In a Pew 
instances; hdhecdhdniic impact studies have been commissi bhed that assess such 
areas as: sbcial-attitudinal aspects of wbrk, job related attitudes and 
fcribwledge, self-esteem, invblvement with the criminal justice system, health 
care, leisure time, and family relations (Abt Associates , 1978) . Howeveri 
even with noneconomic evaluations, the systematic, recognizable . pdtterns 
expressed as m'?taphors are. itill.. the. same as the economic impact 
evaluations:, industrial production, targets, and goals (House, 1984). 

Essentially, the Department of Cabor has identified their key 
stakeholder as the Cdngress and they dften work sblely to satisfy cbhgres- 
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sipna! needs and interests. The dominant mode of assessing the magnitude of 
impact in the. Department of Labor is to hire a senior labor econonist -to 
compare the present dollar value of estimated benefits with the costs 
incurred to produce these results: This ratio of benefits to costs is an 
indicator of the rate of return on the investment in human capital (Taggert, 
1981). unfdrtuhately, in so dbih^ they are neglecting other pbtehtidl 
stakeholders who could surely benefit from reported achievements in working 
with handicd^-ped and disadvantaged learners. The general lack of sharing and 
dissemination of proven practices is disturbing. If JtPA and Job Corps are 
succeeding as well as they report, then the need to replicate such techniques 
and methods in secondary special educational programs _ for the . handicapped 
should be a strong priority. Expanding the list of stakeholders to include 
educator!, ard trainers serves a broader audience and accomplishes more than 
the priinary goal of Congressiidnal approval and expanded funding. These two 
goals should hot be perceived ts mutually exclusive. 

There exists a distressingly w * variation in the percentage of 
handicapped persons enrolled in JTPA [Job Corps does not rer^rt such 
percentages). The reported range runs from a low of 1.8 percent i: a gh of 
22.5 percent. This wide range appears to be due to the local prior:lies set 
by . those exercising administrai ive control and a general misundei^standing of 
♦he scope of the problem. Dr. Tindall does a fine Job detail ing the role of 
State Governors, Pit's, and SDA's; yet there is little insight on the major 
discrepancies in tiie amount, quality, and type of leadership provided to 
local staff members Who actuar.y implefTieht the directiveii. some states have 
made great stridps in serving the handicapped, while other states apparently 
are not aware that handicapped persons exist [Evans, 1986). 

Several programs are briefly highlighted in Or. tindall 's paper. 
Although JTPA seems to be targeting more handicappei' "'lividuals , employment 
and training progrars have a long history of creaming" with its 
participants. Creaming in contemporary usage refers to the selection into 
programs of the most able to benefit and those eas'est to place in ettiploy^ 
meht. Levitari S Taggart (1977) reported this pervasive practice with 
references to Vocational Rehabil i Latibri. Essentially, the practice benefits 
the agencies funding picture and Allows counselors to handle more cases than 
one would assume possible. As long as employment and training programs are 
al 1 owed to take the cl i ent who i s eas il y empl oyabi e then the pos i t i ve 
termination and. placements rate^. will be impressive. This practice should be 
scrutinized closely. 

£vdns (198f) reported that some SDA's had difficulty in allocating the 
40 percent funds fbr youth. This may be a very revealing problem since it 
exposes the l«ack bf clear relatibhs with bther youth serving agencies, most 
notably the publi<* schools. There have been discussions on amending the 
requirement and eliminating the 40 percent funding clause for youth. This 
would be a spurious measure and an admission of defeat in JTPA's ability to 
forge a working relationship with other youth serving institutions, when in 
some communitios it clearly appears to be working. 
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Finally', fnu'^h work needs to be done in the area of research and evalua- 
tion of employment and ft -...Mng programs. .This is. not .a . siirple matter .of 
calculating the number of participants served nor ttie. cost benefit ratios: 
Researchers have rarely agreed on such afialyses and their appropriateness; 
In additidh, thi?se studies rarely portray the hurran side of the story arid the 
long-term inipl i cations that trairiihg holds for partiCi(3aht-. The types of 
research and evaluation efforts that might be Worth cbnsideratibn could 
inc1 ude: 



A. ..study _ of 1 ong-terrn _outcwr,es jneaj-ures of gains and 
shortfalls, achieyed_:bj^_ .handicapped _par 

exit, throu.5h___tra_n.s.i_tionj__ .and__ .fo.u_r_ y^a.rs into _eniployment 
( i .e. , : a J longitudinal employatil i ty study of handicapped 
participants) . 

A study of employer use of JTPA trainees and the subsequent 
hiririg patterris of handicapped trainees: 

A study of Pjbveri practices -_ that highl ight cdllaborative 
arranjv fftents between_ JTPA, other youth servi ng agencies , and 
the world of empi oyrnent for handicapped young adul ts (with 
special emphasis on reporting on programs for mild, rroderate, 
and severely handicapped individuals. 
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Business and Industry Training Programs 



Existing in today's industrial ehvironment is ah intensive rietwbri of 
smaller businesses that produce their own unique set of goals arid services. 
Industry-based education and training , brie siich business , averages yearly 
invesUnents of Sid. 5 billion serving approximately 12.7 million employees 
(Watkins, 1980), p. 7). Once thought to be purely overhead costs, these 
training programs are measured by profitability: lower efr.ployee turnover^ 
advanced technical gains, emplijyee .pStycho.l_05_ical growth, and upward mobility 
{Schwaller, 1980, p. 323). Corporate philosophy often reflects a "hard-nose" 
business effort, with greater corporate earnings expected from these 
prbgraitis. In a world of rapidly Changing technology, the industry-based 
technical trairiing business has become a major enterprise. 

Business and industry n»ust respond to technical as well as social forces 
that act upon its community. Recent federal legislation has increased the 
handicapped individual's access to the labor market, and according to the 
1980 census 5^, or 4.7 million, of the disabled are gainfully employed (cited 
in Miller, 1983, p. .The contin'jed reduction in negative social 

stereotyping of . the "nandicapped" will result, in many more productive 
handicapped employees being identified in business and industry. If 
iridustry ' s t trairiing prdgi^ams enhance the coi^porate "bottom 1 ine" , a 
reasonable assiimptidn fellows that training programs properly modified for 
handicapped persdni will benefit both the employer arid employee. This group 
of human resou'^ces cannot be overlooked in the d(?sign of industrial training 
programs if greater company profits are to be realized, and if the enployee 
is to benefit by career growth, advanced s^nis, and job enlargement. 

The purposes of this paper are to;. . 

i Explore the. scope: of tec>inical; trailing offered today in 
industry, and the nature of the work this training supports; 

• Explore the scope of vbcatibhal technical p^rdgrairis available ib 
handicapped individuals, the gb^erning pbl ies, and prbgram 
outcomes; and 

• Identify useful linkages with the public sector. 

A number of conclusions and recommendations for strengthen-ing business and 
industry training are also offered. 

Business and industry Training: An Overview 
Traditibrially, busiriess arid industry training prdgi^ams are organized in 
each company's h';rran tjsources department. The prbgrams rarige frbm college 
tuition reimbursement to internal 1y-del ivered techniral and nbntechnical 
courses. Watkins (1980) reported that $500 million are spent annually by the 
private sector on tuition reimbursement. Scott ()978, p. 36) noted that 
45,00Q_ individuals were full-time training staff members, and Grove (1984, 
pp: 93-96) reported that management is beginning to play a major teaching 
rble in many industries Cdi^porations Such as Amei'ican Telephone and 
Telegraph (ATST), Citicbrp, Hbrieywell , arid Chevron rely on heavily standard- 
ized, job specific trairiing cburses, including testing arid extensive 
follow-up. Generally, industry designs and implements inhouse training 
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prdgrariis tc itieet their own heeds. Hc-heywell , fcr example, makes use of 
media ♦ setr-stiidy mat<^ri"al, and workbooks. This crntrasts with the Hilton 
Hotel programs where a11 Hi 1 ton en.plciyees spend six weeks each year at a 
carppr df'velopoicnt institute in Canada. While industrial and technical 
traiMng are rearhing new levels of growth, and prominence, Doll {1980, p. 
333) dnrf Schwallpr (198.0, p. 323), indicate that incJQStrial refrpdial programs 
^•"e dlso cn the increase. 

Organized Ifibor's apprentir pship prograrris are perhaps the eldest fbrrn of 
all technical training progrdm? ; Offigred in the skilled crafts and 
industrial trades, these programs corrbinfr one or more years of on-the-job 
training with classroom technical irstruction. However, ii is noted that 
app'-ent-i ceshi p programs have provided very 1 imi ted access to specia 1 
poput^tions in recent years. 

"^hf Workpldce Revolution . . 

These unprecedented, level s of comrritrent to techhical traihihg have been 
spurred by the rapid dcteriorarior of.Arriericah industry in the national and 
international market place; The industrial environr.ent and the work 
cbndurted therei h are rapidly changing. S report by The National Center for 
Research in Vocaiibnal Education (1984) characterizes the new workplace with 
all tntplbyees having new, sigriificant opportunities for: (aj job enrichnent , 
enldrgemenl, and crosstraining: (b) sociotechr.ical design of high technology 
integration with people and machi_nes; (c) participative management, flat 
organizations with flextirr.e and flexible benefits; (d) . workplace democracy, 
quality circles, and team buildir.g; (is) ttibnetary incentives, union train fbr 
pay plans, profit sharing; and (f) statistical process cbntrbl tb name only a 
few (p: A), This reversal frbr; the scientific management philosophy of the 
19"Ds and 1950s in which labbr was sharply divided into the smallest 
incremental tasks, has its roots in our democratic principles. Throughout 
industry, the workforce is demanding a higher qual i ty of . work! ife _ to gain ^ 
sense of purpose and self-worth. In the 1970's, industry faced ■. -^i-ve 
productivity factors., high _ inflation, soaring prrvloct costs, unempicyiPent, 
and a quality crisis. Consequently, nianagement. has launched brgahizatibhal 
changes and training to positively, affect prbfit, as well as tb support the 
quality of worklife pr-ihciples (Natibhal Center, 1984, p. 12). 

Industries cited in The Natibnal Center Report identified common 
traihihg themes and employee needs: problem solving, communication skills, 
team wbrk, statistical process control, group process, and solid .basic 
education (np 56-64). Karabatsos (1984) suggests that appropriate training 
goals for today's environment include, increased employee versatility, reduced 
machine (process ) . mai ntenance , 1 imi ted . supervi sion, and reduced dbwhtime. 
Suddenly, the production worker's job shifts to broader work that requires 
higher level mental processes, jobs where greater ambigui ty wi 1 1 always be 
present, and therefore, the process required to obtain answers must be 
learned . 

Today's p^'oductibn wrrker needs to understand and function within larger 
production units. Many technical employees n.anage the production fJow frOm 
inventories across multiple processes, maintenance, tool changes, set ops. 
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purchasing' direct and indirect materials, arid interfaces with vendors and the 
prcductibr. customers. Often the employee will be called upon to samjjle, 
calculate, ^nd dccumeht statistics on critical product characteristics to 
ensure that all processes are controlled. these changes in the basic 
industrial structure gave rise to comprehensive corporate programs in quality 
control., excellence in manufacturing, and maintenance of 2ero inventory: 
Th?se efforts have come to be known as the "quality movement" (McCarthy, 
1984, pp 20-^7): ConseQuently , the work has gone from machihe or process 
operator, ahd/dr assembler, to Work requiring constant decisions, data 
analysis, and broadened responsibilities. 

Programs ' ' "vidicapped Employees 

f^uch has been written t laws that assure that handicapped 

pfrrsons will have equal acct suitable treatir,ent, and reasonable 

accommodation in the workplace. Most c, '-inies have documented and published 
policies that express their firm's direct. and degree of cortttiitment: In a 
study of 915 federal contractors r half of the firms had at least one person 
responsible on a 51-1007 time basis for assisting their handicapped employees 
(Berkeley Planhihg Associates, 1982, p. 3). 

Although laws such as Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act regulate the 
company's equal opportunity and affirmative action programs, individual 
companies must plan and undertake the actual implementation of these 
efforts. Rabby (1983^ pc 271. suggests that hiring and trai.r 'ng of handi- 
capped employees shoQld be a part of the line manager's performance review. 
This structure would be one factor determining a maiiager's yearly salary 
increases: Both Rabby and the Berfeeley Study note that the major key is 
training hbnhahdicapped managers arid supervisors toward adbptirig dperi arid 
unprejudiced views of the handicapped individual. 

A recent review of the current literature reveals that education and 
training programs in industry e -e almost always associated with some agency 
or government program. A nfl: ^'V su; vey by the American. Institute, . 1981 
(cited in Phelps and Treichf. .982) indicated that over 75 companies 
revealed that they were invoUtd in some kind of linkage program with 
education: Programs cited in the literature review were primarily supported 
by agencies such as vbcatibrial rehabilitatibri, the Jbbs Trairiirig Partriership 
Act (JTPA), or the Prbjects With Industry (PWI). These programs tended to 
stress entry-level skills development, actual work experience, and 
integrstion «^ith nonhandicapped to-workers. Several of the programs reported 
job placement success and cost effectiveness in their follow-up. studies. In 
contrast^ the literature. focuSLing on programs in_ Industry designed to enhance 
growth or work enrichment for employed handicapped, revealed few program 
linkages. Case studies of programs in various firms were corttnon reporting 
methods in the literature. There was little eviderice bf regular fbllbw-iip 
studies br use bf categbrical comparisons bf earriirigs, advancements, or 
productivity gains. In general, the literature was "company specific," arid 
the reports highlighted the electronics and communication industries. 



Ent*^y-1evel Training . ...... 

Smohc the biiSi^ness arid Industry tra ihi hg programs emphasizing 
entry-level sfci 11 s and prbv , . ng unique experiences for haridi cap(3ed persons 
were those sponsored by: international Business Machines (IBM) ; McDonalds 
Corporation; the Midwest Association of Business, Rehabil itation, and 
1 ndbStryi Pennsyl vannia Power and Light; and Hot.oro1a ( now Quasar) . Other 
programs of interest are conducted by Ihr :.;e^irjnics Industries Foundations; 
Control Data, and Lift, Inc. 

International Business Machines' (If.^) i' irams were all well document- 
ed; This Orgap-iration has. .nitiated rationv-; :. computer prdgraiririirig training 
targeted for the physically, visually, and heiarihg impaired. One such 
prdgrarr at the Maryland Rehabilitation Center, graduates 17 students each 
year with a 90 percent placement rate (Taymans, Guenin, I Hill, 1983, p. 9). 
The Berlteley Study report ( 1982) indicates that IBM has e .o initiated a work 
experience progranr with the National I nsti tute 'rr the Deaf and Gal laudet 
Cp1 lege (pp, 43-46 j , Both programs use the internship concept after . the 
completion of 9 to JO months of classroom training. Campbell and Kaplan 
(1980) state that the lfe> to the success . of these programs was the . team work 
of the Business Advisory Board initiated fiy. IBM. Al.sd vital to thei r Success 
was the training identified to TPeet local labor market demc;: dS'-an advantage 
to obtaining placement. A fbl low-up study revealed that of 1,000 national 
graduates, 750 are employed. After two years of training, Ihe graduates had 
attained skills comparable to individuals holding two-year computer science 
degrees. 

McDonalds Corporation of Oak Brook, Illinois^ trains and plact- the 
mentally and physically handicapped in fast food service occupations: 
McDonalds utilizes a job coajch who provides 20 hour's per week of dn-the^jdb 
Supervisidh at breakfast and lunch, classroom ihstructlbh, and evaluation. 
The trainees are paid arid prbv-ided with meals arid a uriiform. Upon successful 
cbmpletibn of work for two wpelcs without Supervision, the trainee is oi^fered 
employment. Chicago Serv<ces for Wnrk and Rehabilitation and the Job 
training Partnership Act are involved with McDonalds in this effort (Phelps 
and Treichel; 1983). 

...Projects With I nd'.4r.try (Pwi), administered by the Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices Administration of the U: S: Department of IdQcation was launched tn 
1970: Today there a ""e rriore than 100 PWI projects ria t i briwi de . Often PWI 
programs iricludes irivblvemerit with the uriibri, arid bperates with the fbllowirig 
assumptions: (a) actual wbrk prbvides the best arena fbr job preparation, 
(b) employers need help in hiring and training the handicapped, (c) employees 
can best define qualifications to d<?sign training prog<^ams, and (d) programs 
to employ handicapped individuals are in industry's interest (Mailandt and 
Howard, 1982). ..An exemplary PWI program, is. conducted by .the .Jewish 
Vocational Service and the Midwest Association of. Bosiness, Rehabilitation, 
and indastry: Recent placement data showed that 166 of 240 former trainees 
were placed in gainful empldyment, 93 percent had ■nairitaine'1 emplbymerit after 
30 days, arid 87 percent were retairied after 90 days. Fbr each dbllar bf 
prbgram investment (cost), the return on that value was calculated as 
Si 1.20. Motorola and Pennsylvania Power and Light also Dart ici pate in PWI 
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programs. Motorola offers emp^byrri^rt alternatives such as job restructuring, 
modi f cation, or flexibility. ""l Mnsylvania Power dnd Lit^ht utilizps the 
on-the-job training concept '*-.,aildnd* & Howard i 1982, p. 156). 

Serious Shortages or irdined technicians in the e(?ctronics. field 
brooght forth the . n:?ed . fcr Lpeci f ic training in electronics: The Electronics 
Industries Foundation (El^) has over 300 if>ember businesses netidhwide: The 
EIF provides a central sbu"-ce o^ locating qualifiipd handicapped wdrkers and 
operates ah employer irifdnnation hetwbrR on needs of the handicapped. 
Sccording to Phelps and Trelchel {1983], 1,965 job placements nationwide have 
occurred since 1977 through the efforts of the EIF (p, 4). 

Life, Inc., a not-*'ar-prof i t corporation located in suburban Chicago, 
cooperates with "-tale and Icc^l vocational rehab il i tat ion agencies, 
hospitals, and local colleges to. locate candidates tor a homebound, 
audio-v sual program which provides . entry-level . traini ng in computer 
prograrir ing. A -ontracf with the industry to hire the :r--Sinee for one full 
year upon cchcltjsiori of tht course is a key eli?merit rf this program. Life, 
Inc. serves njjbr companies such as Standard Oil of Indiana, 3M, Northern 
Tn.it, McDonalds Corp,, Cbntihental Bank, intf^rnatioral Harvester, 
Metropolitan Life, and RCA (Phelps & Treichel, 1983, p. 3). 
fd iCotion for Continuing Employees 

The literature we analyzed to determine training modifications that 
were undertaken by business and industry to accommodate continuing handi- 
cap! e: employees: The review revealed a variety of :>upport processes, 
training methodology, and fixlloW-uj results: 

Dow Chemical and Lockheed Mi ssiles and Space Cbmjjany bperate special 
programs for handicapped employees. Dow Chemical emphasizes retraining for 
those who have become injured on the job by providing tuition reimbursement. 
Do- iias a special services program for hourly employees who need to _ keep 
productive and employed. Started in 1958, 2,800 employees have participated 
in the program^. Spec1?l modified work is proviided until the employee is 
rehabilitated back intp the regular work mainstream. The cjrrent thrust 1s 
to phase out this pr^)gram and develop alternative work in the "regular" 
departments. Dow 'hemical 's pbl icy is tb hire individuals et entry-level and 
train them for careers within the company (Berkeley Planning Associates, 
1982, pp. 1-45). Lockheed has a similar program for employee growth ^fter 
initial hiring. This firm "clusters" handicapped wc- kers in close proximity 
and uses additional supervisors for individualized assistance (p. 60). 

Other companies such a^ 3M,_ E^ I, D.upont be Nemours and Company., and 
Tektronix, Inc. have Internal support services and career education to 
enhance the handicapped employee's opportunities: According to Mailahdt and 
Howard (19r2), 3M is staffed with a licensed psychologist arid rehabll i t^tibri 
specialist tb aid their emplbyees directly. The Dupbnt mariagemerit team 
regularly asks questions about the career development of thei r handicapped 
employees. The firm also allows more time at job orientation, adheres to a 
precise job description, and offers a career exposure program to related 
tasks and. jobs. Tektronix focuses their efforts on enabling the employe^' to 
do. the. job, then Incre^si/ig the employee's capabilities to do the job 
(Berkeley Planning Associates, 1982, pp. 1-45, 119): 




The lite.-atare on programs at IBM; and Merch, Sharpe., and Dohme, 
nigh;i^h*.s the -iT^.^rtance job redesign or restructuring i n the. pre . ess of 
h*-infj hendlt^ippec individuals:.. IBM hci -learned to start the -handicapped 
employee bh secc *hird Shift for job redesign cbrsideratibhs arid to 

allow flexibilit\ as Well af learning. Each employee's c- rsonal 

deveiopmerit is rev.-. cinrudlly to detenriirie progress and personal develop- 
ment needs (Berkeley Planing Associates, 1982, pp. -36-48). Merch, Sharpe, 
and Dohme report success with job design procedures, but note that this must 
be dene on a care-by-case basis with approval by the un igii--wh • has proven 
diffiult. . In sone cases, handicapped eniployees are granted "superseniority" 
and irrwunity to "bcjrnping" as expcr- :,,ced by vther worker*" (pp. 81-82). 

The. Berkeley Stady 1rdiC3te> *hat the aCC0ftiTi0''<3tibr:s Are usual ly -s imple, 
inexpensive, dene On a case-by-case basis, arid ofif ir'.'olve cb-wbrkers in 
identifying the need. Contnori mcd i f icat iuris ui>ed ' ' - iirig and wot ^ are 
Braille manuals, talking t'-*^-! • rin 1 , snnerphbrics, .^i language courses, 
captioned media, and magni^^.c- •''•*^put'?r Ss:reers. IBK has employed si>mmer 
interns to rtr-d memos to visually .ir<nred employees. 

Some repcrts Suggest that much of the difficulty is jssoc^ated with 
educating nonhandicapped emploj.'es. Tc «.ro i> ■ j Hewlett Packard illustrate 
two nontraditional ways to work with their ^nagement.. Tektronix uses 
"creative probleni solving" to address, trainirig arid development issues for 
hardicapped eiripToyees, Hewlett Packard employees meet arid discUss the rieeds 
of receritly emplbyed haridicaPped persbns. The v.i7ue of effective management 
training was Stressed in each case studv identified ij> -He Be^-keley Plannng 
Associates. 

In summary, companies with training pr grams serving handicapped 
individuals appear . to focus primar;; iy on job Specific training ana ofeeting 
^ocL^ labc" market needs. Support and training are often provided on a 
case-by-case basis, and several rti-jor companies have develoned 'special" 
internal programs; . Iri se' erai iristarices these prbgrartis are liriked to public 
brbgrams such as thbse spbrisbred by vbcaitibnal rehab, ■ i tat ibri or the Job 
. ining Partnership "ct There wa^ little iriformaticri to suggest that work 
.ilargemert was a sigr"^ t goal of training and development programs for 
handicapped individuals. 

Agency Linkages 

The language and intei t.of the new Carl. D. Perkins Vocdtior. -J Educaticii 
Act arid the Job Trai:.irig Partriership Act ref't-.ct a fUU rarige of programs arid 
services that go beybrid trairiirig for entry- level ski 1 1 develbpment , Iri his 
prepd-^^-d /latemerit (1984) before tne House Subcommittee Htari ngs , (xne 
Bottoms, former Executivf Di . tor of the American Vocational Association, 
identified the priority of public vocational education programs for 
developing an indiyidual's "capacity for continued learning that is necessary 
fc . advancement" (p. 13). The. new Perkins Act places an. important priority 
on a closer linkage with industry, as well as, focusing on adults' needs to 
not only eriter the lafior force but to advarice in eftiploymerit (Hearings before 
the subcommittee bri. Elemcntar-y arid Secbridary, arid Vbcatibrial EdUcatibri bf the 
Cbirriittee on Educatiori arid L^br, 1984). 



Tir-"an: Gugerty. vrughtery (1985) eniphasize the important thetne of 
the Oob Training Partnership Act (JTPfi) which strf':.:fis the importcnce of 
private sector irivolvenierit in operating publ if -spo iscred job training 
prbQrarns for the unempldyed and disadvantaqf'd. ' -cei Private . 1 ndustry 
Cduhcils made up primarily of private secto'" r.p reset, tatives.. educators: and 
other special represi?ntatives detcmnne the allocatic- .'"^ the job trairiihg 
funds and approve all of the pre grams , . ^ \ pTOvr d ^ t i vities ^'^cus bri 
ent y-level but expend beyond the transition stage tO: job counseling, 
supportive services I n:' retrain ng, OJT/work experience, upgrading, and 
^cMow-up services (pp: 4-17): 

Al though vocational education arid JTPA programs are intended to be 
coordinated at the local U- often tnere are serious shortcomings for the 
hdridicepped trainee o- enployee who wishes to participate (Lc :onte & Kockhar, 
1983, p. ?4), Although the intent of Federal legislation is. to increase 
oppomuni • ies for employed and unemployed handicapped, persons to qain needed 
training, the key question is to what extent ere these service", actually 
implemented. These public-private sector initiatives feed to be carefully 
monitored and evaluated to ensure that their interit is achieved. 

Cbhc 1 Lis ^ oris 

Despite the iriflU:irice of federal legislation and effort ^ of the private 
sector, Rareghi (19B3} reports that handicapped ind:vd»:als are stiU 
experiej.v-ing depressed occupational opportunities. Less ii:an half of this 
population is employed and most of u'lem have .annual earnings af less than 
$7,000 (p. 33). In instances _ where handicapped persoiis - have received 
tar';cted. training services and are. absorbed . n the labOr market. systerr3t:c 
foi'ovirijp IS dirficulr and often not. atternpted. 

tducation ^nd training eritrrprises rbriducLr.j by the private sector face 
a f uT'^^rnerital dilerrria. Enipl bye r^ nust Honor »,he employee's right to either 
identify or ribt ideritify th- . ives V-. -andicar pid . ;hr-jt a declarat'rr 
frbm the employpf?, apprrpriate support services, train,; ^, and .follow-up 
cannot be provided. The lack of opportunity to ^ol low-up and provide 
continuing job development assistance could be a maj 3r factor in reduced 
earnings and advancement oppottun^t e« rxperiencod \j mny haridicapiped 
workers , 

With the advent of major chariges in the workplace, the handicapped 
i'-di vi dual's OppOrturiit ^es may be further eroded by inappropriate entry-level 
training: Training prbgrams that focus on the tr.^ditional "job" or "task" 
criteria are likely to leave the prospective employee lacking in the skills 
needed in the sophisticated and complex production work settino*:: New and 
cdhtintiing employees in technical - diistries ne to carry out activities in 
work groups, problem solving, -atistical --^ruCeLs cbritrbl, and bther 
functions that reflect today's work erivirbtimerit. Activities that were once 
considered as SOCcessft/1 standard prbductibri at job entry are no longer 
considered acceptable in the narrow scope of "job". In many firms, there is 
a high probability that these tasks have been absorbed into a broader^ work 
desigri. Iri these settings the handicapped employees could be unnecessari ' 




driven back to low earnings and productivity without proper retraining and 
upgrading opportunities. 

The drarrat .cal 1> increased, complex ity of wcrk er vironments in business 
and . i ndus*..; change s. si ani f leant ly the complexion of what i s cons i de red 
"entry-level prepd- at iori" . for any. employ^;:. Handicapped youth wt^I 
experience f'.;r*».-r hardships in dbtdihing and mair*;nning 'Tipl oytneht .if 
educators and trairiiriq specialists do riot carefully thirik arid brdaderi the 
ser' "icrb that are provided in our nation's schools, copmunity colleges, and 
technirai institute 



p. omrendations 

There are several recomrendancns t'u: • offered to strengthen the 

capacity of business and industry trcin-ir jrams to serve handicapped 

yOuth and adults: A number of these recc- ions speak directly to the 

riee'J for systematic coordination of private - ^'jl ■ sector initiatives: - 

1 . State arid federa 1 legi slatidn f , irig on emplbymerit arid trairii rig 
must reflect thr changing business ar i ind^^try erivirbrimerit. Jobs, 
job descriptions, and boundaries betwe'-n jobs are d"isappearing. 

2. Tdrgeted funds are needed for treining follbw-up activities to 
ensure that hand -rapped workers iiave opportuni ti es for further 
training and a.dvancen.ent . 

; Private industry and adv sory councils neeJ '.o assist educators in 
trarislatirig the dyriamic work envv onment inta relfva/it education 
arid trairii rig prdgrarris. They should help desidh iristructicrial 
activitieSt cb- teach in selected programs, arid assist iri evaluating 
p.^rticipant' s progress. 

4. Federal and stcte legislation should include more aggressive 
provisions for coordinated employment opportunities and training 
linkages jcross all emp1oyment-rt iated education and traininn 
programs: . . . . _ . _ 

5: Exchar^p programs should be established th^t enable educators and 
iridus ■ persdririel td *rade pixels arid develdp riew prdgrarti 
cbfjipc T.ts or curricula thrdugh :uch expierierices. 

6. Teachjr education programs for special and vocational educatb'^s 
should 'nclude courses in economics, finance, business 
administr. on, .js well extended internships in training 
programs in thi^ private ector. 

7. Initiation of dr.ast c . cv..<ir';jric, in public vocational -technical 
education programs to include: 

• less emphasis ^«t^ Specific: -jobs arid tasks and greater emphasis ori 
general "cluste'S" of skills. 

• machine and process maintonarice skills, 

• problem solving an:* decision making skills, 
f basic pr^xess control principles. 

c small : busi ness_ : . mairagement _ _^kj_l_l s luch___as purchasing, 

productivity principles, and inventory management. 
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Commentary: Business and Industry Training Programs 



Joseph ^'itobkv 

Grddudte ResearrH Asbibldht 
bftice of Cdforr Development for Specul h;pulattons 



Dr. Shaffer tias p'^O'-ided a useful overview of the scoi'e of techriicr. ' 
training ered today in training, as well as the most publicized industrial 
traininp programs for disabled ennployees. Professionals and advocates v-ill 
applaud the suggestion that the hiring and training nf disahied enplcyees 
should be a part of the 1 i ne manager ' s performance review. Assuming the 
manager understand; . that this factor is related to his/her performance 
review, one would believe such an "^:entive would help to incorpO'ate 
disabled individuals into the workplac*": 

0/erall, Dr. Shaffe''s recdmrt.endatibhs are quite Viable, arid parallel 
the suggestions developed by other specia' ^ id vdcatidhal educators cdriccTfled 
with vocatioial trainiriig for disabled ^' '^iv idua" s . Lome Rcy aspects of the 
recomnendations include: (a) perform fdl 'vw-up jctwities to make sure that 
individuals receiv-.' the training needed; (h) include business and advisory 
ccuncils vf^r dcye" oping educitic:^ .:r.i ':rainiMy programs; and (c) devtlop ind 
maintain, aggressive p'^o" - --rhin federal and stdte legislation to 

coordinate labir, en-.pU Mes, .^r.d training linkages, 

-While this -pape :ly .on technical s^^Us training, it 

overlooks a vital .r:e treinirig phase. is tte att tudiriil 

barriers exhibitec by l.. i arid direct-lirie mariagerr.erit ' iririg the t.iririy 

process. Ofccn employers have discriminated against and dii jnted any value 
in the disabled person: hove viewed the disabled as less productive and in 
need of more support; have had benefit programs which r'equi rc i ndi v 'idual s to 
repeatedly verify, disabil ities; and f ina i !.y, .have f.ea.red ttie disabled may be 
restricted by n?dical requirements and access to transportation (Vanderfoot 
and McCai^thy. - 1935) . Ideas or feComniend'':tions for di spell irtg such attitudes 
would be invaluable from p'"Of€ssibnal educators work i rig within industry: 

The issue of self-ideritificatibri drily e^) pears to be a "prdblerh" whtri 
Federal EEC reports are due. The EED rrqUires businesses to report the 
number of disabled individuals, employed based on whether an employee 
di:. loses his or he? disability. The "proble'-" of obtaining accurate figures 
when, an "individual, decides not to identify mself ^s somewhat transparent. 
A good percentage of moderately and sev' ]y disabled individuals will 
probably (but not always) need assistance b placement and training which 

means that they cduld be identified if neer^ •; However, if a mildly dis- 
abled individual is able to drgariize arid rria^ iH empldymerit withdut fanfare, 
who needs to know? Support services to any employee for job niai'' nteriarice or 
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^*v-; ' •.~k(y criild be indi vi dual i zed, voluntary, ^nd advertised in a newsletter 
^■■iyerv tii t oiitei with paychecks. Should any individual be failing in 
*.r; U'-: •.'.^'1'-. »i support prog'-am becoffie<, the key in providing remedial 
:c tr-" vr- in ndintainincj c.nei r. position. This method 

i r". ".hc^s the i'\r_ ;.<•;. .-''^j, lea\.'\£s f^e doc open for the employee to 

V. > ir..ri]y fjceivf^ ass*.; tj.*.:i-, jnc requires that skilled trainers be 
'•.^U'ne to as5.i?t With .vocational cr social ski 11 - deficits^ Gbverrirnehtal 
.e ^rf'hg regulations would heed revision. Lut the difficulties in doing so 
<fnjj?crs minimal . 

Finally, Dr. Shaffer's focus on training within major corporations 
by-passes the larger.- employer in the U.S. --small businesses. From November, 
, to October, l9P4, srr.all business-dominated industries added jobs at 
nearly twice the rate of corporate-domi nated i ndustries , (State of Small 
Business, 1985) Roughly s*x end a half mi 1 1 ion. non-farm jobs were created by 
small business during this time frame. Markward, in an anpublished pdper, 
found that small businesses appeared to be an untapped - resource for 
handicapped individuals and vice, versa; small- businesses have been the 
largest employer and the disabled one of the largest unemployed and 
underemployed populations. Discussion of methods and problems of training in 
a small business environment would be extremely useful and beneficial for tho 
field. Alss pol icymakf^rs night consider the prospect of a tax credit fur 
smal t businesses which iftde;. jnc'ently sponsor a training program (not si-^io'v f\ 
job placement) targeted for the disabled. 



Markwafd^ K.:: __(May, _1985);.. The .._rol_e . _of_ . smaJil business 

tr.ansi ticn of_ Ahe . "lardicappe.dL. . .Unjiubl ished paper. Office: ■.: ' r 
Development: : .fjjr Special Populations, University of Ilntit; , r 
Urband-Champaign. 

-mal 1- Business Administration:: (1985)::: The st^te of smal 1 business : 
fi :repbrt--tQ the President . Washington, D.C. : U. S . Government 
Printing Office . 

Vanderfoot, S. , .McCarthy, H. (Mc.y, 1985). Moving from 

school-to-work: What the research says, f^eep^tionjl Par-ent , 1_5 (3). 
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Proprietary Schools: A Gase Study 



It is particularly meanirgful for re to pai-ticipate in a forum at the 
f'-'versity rf niihois dealing with the education and training needs of 
hanaicdp;vf1 ij^'dividuals. As a Cchtrbl Data Cbrpbratibn employee invc" 
expanding the use of cdinputf^rs for delivery of training d'r*. < 1 am 

teehly aware of the history c< t* ■ - - .^'ty of Illincis and .unVoi 'itvin 
the development of hATC. The* '- ■ ■ '^'c -^-Jon that PLATO is by far the most 
capable ccvputer i.ased educ-^ - v^iem in the world and it is a unique 

or: ; ' t'jni ty for to visit ■ \ • . lace. 

' even rrore significance is this opportunify to share a direct, -i that 
instruction delivered via PtAlO is trying that wasn't foreseen in the 196D's 
when the system was becoming a recognized and highly effective delivery 
rnedlum: ..At that time, it wasr- ■ ^-edlized ti.at PLATO would make an even 
-reater difference to the disabled learner than to the dbie-bodied. However, 
It has, and its true potential is still barely tapped. These new directions 
dnd oppiortur it ies are the focus of this paper. 



Control Data Corporation's e)t,-rience in Vocational education dat&s back 
to the early 196Q's; The company is very much -a child of the technology 
age. It was started in 1957 by Bill Noi-ris, who is still ch^-.nnan and chief 
executive officer, arid a small group of experts in whit was then a very 
primitive cdmputer industry. Their idea was to capture the market for 
large-scale scientific and engineering computers—what would now be called 
the '"super-conputer" field. 

In the early i960's, there was a severe shortage of compoter 
technicians. Those who could be fourc. had rece1ved-electroni::s training in 
the military or had. been, to a vocational school, for two years. At the time, 
it wa*: generally accepted that che training of technicians involved a minimum 
of two years of schoo.lih' : Even so, Cbntrbl Data had to trair its new hires 
for several more months, oh cbmpchy time, to equip them lo dc the .lob we 
heeded tb have dbhe. 

Based bh the premise that nine months of training is adequate to learn 
the essentials of entry-level computer programming and computer, maintenance, 
the company decided to start its own school. The school was called Control 
data Institute (CDlj. The school sought to offer students an opportunity tb 
get. started in a career in a minimum amoQiit of time with maximal exposure tb 
practical Instruction. It offered cbmpetehcy-based training , and delivered 
technology-based skills which were heeded in a rapidly expjr'ding industry. 
Ss these training prbgrams grew, the schools began to consider the question 
bf "Hbw shbuld we be teaching these skills?" 

The problems facing the educators at GDI were problems of productivity: 
less money to operate the school, more knowledge, to del iver, _ and. higher 
demands for consistent, quality instruction... Just as in business, the 
solution to many productivity problems is the applicatlQM of technology. For 
this reason, at about the same time it was creating CDI , Cbntrbl Data was 
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develf.. t . "its PLATO cdirp Jter-bssed educaticri (CBE) systeri which has become 
the ct-ter; iece d rans- of Control Data prdgrams businesses. 

T'^e Z'r^ approach trains people lb cdrnpetency rather tha^^ for a set 
length of tiT^p. in that Scrse, it is a pprfec; ■-t.h '.or vocational educa- 
educat nn, w'"^re the fjrpocp "pjiv • . <i ;! or ski1ts--no more, no 

less: It y-ci also an i.c..-*l ^e>tion, "How shou.d we be 

teactiinc thes-^ SJciUs?"; all techiMCtii provided at our GDI's ''s 

del i verec on PLATO: ... 

A p.urr^e- y ' I aab the cbmpahy adoptefl a. unique business strategy; to 
aiddrcss scie; . neods as businisss dppdrtuni ties ; We sought to offet- 



organizati or . ' owtver. •. ? feel there's more than one pa*', to the bottom 
line. Cont'o* Data has choser, to qpt there solving needs instead of 
fulf i n ing wa'-tL . 

An early -^ponent of this strategy was the establ i shment of programs 
with -;crddl Systems in economic 'Iv depressed comnuni ties . The quality of 
e<^ucatioh in t^'- : of these - corriinities was well below par, and such 
ci rcumstaricrs tlr- :teriec? to irist i ^li r i bhal i ze poverty and underachievement 
tjroona youth. L-xtensibri of this strategy was the establ ishmeht of 

pror dietary train' i.g centers which came to be known ais Fair BreaS Centers . 
I.) these progran--: thr? target population was older, generally in their late 
teens and tweni, -i. Their needs were similar, however. Even though many of 
rhe studr-its hacV'j'^aCuated from high school, they lacked certain basic math, 
readina and language skills and certainly possessed . some attitudes which 
would serve them poorly. . in . society and the workplace, . The burgeoning 
libraries of the PLATO CBE System provided the basics wnon which several 
appropriate curricula were develb-ped; 

Among each of these populations were included students with deficiencies 
of physical or mental capabilities ^hich some refer to as "handicaps". These 
conditions may have been developmental o'" acquired but they limited, to 
varying degrees, the amount of learning the individual could absorb, the 
speed at which it could be acquired, or the ways in which Instruction could 
be drl i vered ; _ _ _ _ 

The next s* p With this population was to develop a training program and 
select a project tb determine the feasibi-lity of delivering training, to 
people with a vartety of handicapping cbri^itidhs; As the. first jdemonstratlon 
project, we t to focus bh severely disabled adu- ,s; those whose IbSb was 
so extensive that obtaining education or training at a tradltibnal schbbl br 
training site was not a viatte alternative. This program came tb be knbwn as 
HOMEWORK. The thrust 0/ HOMEWORK was to provide vocational training and 
independent living skills that would enable such individuals to obtain 
competitive erfiployment. . _ . _._ 

Initially, we chos^» bur own CDC employees, who, because, of debilitating 
injury br inhess, fbund themselves on long- term disability witn_ no 
reasonable hbpe bf returning tb competitive emplbymeht. Of the group of 
t^fClve in the initial computer prbgrammlng class, eight were able, to return 
to \-ork full -time (from their homes), and each remained bn the jbb at least 




ness solutions. 
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six months: Three are still employed with COC and recently celebrated the 
fifth anrfversao of their return to work: 

T^:^s demdhstratioh project experience convinced lis that we had the 
•esoiirces which would enable lis to provide trdirwrig and emplbyment 
;ossibil itiec to even the most severely disablpd indivi'>;«ils. Since that 
l^W<p we have returned 25 CDC employees to worL We have also offered 
HOMEWORK trairing and placement service to other companies and agencies. The 
results have been extremely encouraging, yielding a 90 percent training 
cofrpletion rate and a placement rate consistently over 75 percent. 

Since individualized training delivered to. a Student's place of 
residence is an expensive training alternative, CDC sought to develop less 
costly program models. One such option CDC has been pursuing is to form 
wbrfcing relationships with various public arid private- brgarii zatibris charged 
with providing services to people with handicaps. Some examples of these 
programs and their outcomes will be considered later in this paper. 

The r 'Mt^. of these demonstrations convinced CDC that educational 
services _ 1/ jfople with handicapping conditions is a societal, need to which 
we can prr ie useful services as a sound business venture. Thus , the 
ri«;3bility ervices Division was established in. early 1985, and we are 
finding r.- exciting Opportunities for us and for those we plan to serve. 

Definitions arid Pririciples 
^T. -s point, it will be useful to establish several defiriitibris and 
address .ome basic principles L'derlying the philosophies of "DC'*; 
p-cpri^' . y school initiatives. Many of these principles also serve as a 
framewortc for other proprietary SchjDOlS. 

. . 'irst, let's examine the distinction between education and training. 
Education qenerally refers to the pirocess of introducing a student to new 
khOwli^viqe with the primary purpose of expanding his hOrizOriS arid Causing hiiii 
to thmk. It is the form of iristructibh identified with the colleges arid 
universities, and is ideritified with intellectual growth. The term trairiirig 
most frpquently if used to describe the Tear. .ing requirLd for a specific 
occupat-on. Its u .ii is to provide and improve skills requir d to do a job 
more effectively. It concentrates mostly on "hows", giving little i I' any 
attention to considerations of. "why" som.ethin.g is .done in a certain way. 

The. term "proprietary school" is basic to our discussions herein. 
Control Data ' s schools are proprietary schools. A dictionary definition of a 
propri /tary school is one that is privately owned and managed. K may also 
have exclusive rights to the curricula arid courses it offers. Strictly 
speaking, any private school is proprietary, however, the description is 
usually reserved for private, for profit vocational schools. 

Another important concept is that of "least restricti ve environment" . 

Bajan and Susser, writing in the November, 1982, issue of Exceptiona* 

Children , state that: _ ...... . . 

Public taw 94-142 requires, that cKildren: be educated in the: least 
restrictivefinvironment. As private sector providers readthe re- 
gulations, this means educated to the greatest extent possible with 
ribh-handicapped children. . . .Least restrictive cnvirorimefit.- is 
conribrily defined as syribriytnbus with public school class, (p. 209) 
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ih^s introduces a diiefira of which we must be cognizant. David .iudette 
list:) cb:,ervf'S- 

" . . ^ . ^ . ^ ^ . . P.^ "i V d _t e s c h 0 o 1 e n v i ro nme n t s niay b e rat her 
d r t i f i c 1 a 1 a r 0 c] p s e d c ompa r ed _ t o p uh 1 i c s_c_ho o_l s . _ . It. my _ b e 
di ff icul t In .J^'easure.the. extent. tp_ whi ch: an_jndi^ studentjmay 
P^'ofj.t .f roni_ A.niAi.nj5_treared xiJtiidtion ^_whe_n the stuidcrrt: P^s been.ir 
a_ private isi tu.ati on : A: yaungsttr who may: der.onstra.te: t xertain 
amount of comfort and success with a pcpulation of. all. handicappea 
children: may be ;operattng in: surroundings wher:e: the challenges do 
not reflect real . wbf 1 d conditrbJts . The prbblen. -af setting up 
bptirhuiti expectations and: providing: realistic- challenges for i 
grblip cbiripbsed sblely of haTidic^pped individuals is a cbrrribn one. 
Such a piredicaTTieht is unavbidable when a nbnhandicapped population 
is not available to the student, (p. 215) 

Since many of the students to be educated or trained within Control Data 
schools do have handicapping conditions, the provisions of P.L. 94-14? gave 
c' \e to proceed carefully in the establ i shment of programs and services.. In 
^ : [•jog-'^m development process we concluded that we were meeting the intent 
thp legislation; there simply wasn't another viable program bptibn 
bVdilable for the students We were serving. 

-Finally, the priniry objective of tliese effbrts is the preparation bf 
handicapped ybUth fbr independent living. A key to achic.'ing this outcbme 
is securing competitive employment. If, as the U.S. Department of Education 
estimates, 70 per cent of handicapped youth graduating from our secondary 
schools have extremely limited training in vocational areas leading to 
competitive employment, and sirce -ndre than 4,000,000. students, are .ssrved 
annually under the prevision, of .P I. 94-142, (Mathematics Policy P«"5e=irch, 
1984),. the challenge to provide f^ansitional programs is indeed large: 

.These def i.ni ti bhs prompt a iiumber. bf questibhs fbr bur furthe' 
cbnsiderat ich , the twb parismbJni. ^sl-ibns being: 

1, Why do r'^t^P''ietary scY e'^ist? 

2. Rhy are transition-oriented programs for handiCopped youth needed? 

The Public. Schools 

A consideration of the public schools, . > current conditions; and the 
effect on .their total student popalatior can f-ovide insight into the. special 
needs of the handicapped student; A mult of repbrts arid studies have 

been release^l in the last three years that clearly suggest bur schools' 
perfbnnahce has declined &nd that the nation' i younq people are not being 
given the education they need to cope in an ii.c. easingly complex and 
competitive world. Unquestionably, the capability of our educational 
institutions to provide quality edu ition and training at all levels will be 
a major factor in determining how veV th( nation can Compete in the world 
marketplace, as well as t' extenit tr which employment and other aspects of 
ec^nocn.'c well t- M'Stice are provided for all Americans: 

It has b-'c ■ y cl ear that the traditional methbds bf 

education deipaiv . .. . ^ labbr and cannot adequately deal with the 

prbblefiis at hanr, .j . ,j segment of tic public educatioii r'stablish- 
ment can or onou'd be af-^ixed w *H blame for this decline. We simply have 
not responded the great potential available today in the form of 

technology development and its applications to edo^=*t'*on practice. 



Teachers have been increasingly required to attend to nonteachir.g duties 
in the present system. They have reacted to the conditioiis by straggling *o 
retain some, sen^e of identity and control over their professional lives; 
However, the traditional central role of the teacher in the classroom as a 
patient and tireless friend, coach, and advisor to youngsters has cdrtihued 
to deteriorate. The close relaticihship betweien tei»chers and students has 
been the strength of our public education system for many decades: 
Unfortunately, it has eroded considerably in recent years. 

The urgently needed improvement in educational quality, productivity, 
and timeliness cannot be ochieved at an affordable coit without the max^rrum 
use of technology in the '.eaching process., _ To date, schools have not race 
significant progress chat direction. To achieve that goal In a reasonable 
length of time will require substantial :h3nges in th3 educational system. 

Technbl bgy 

Presently, the most comprehensive and widely used educational technology 
is the PLATO computer-based education. PLaTO uses o '/ariety ni other media, 
including video and audio tapes, discs, slides, .\n6 digitdl inputs and 
outputs . 1 1 manages the learning environment and del ivers high qual i ty, 
diversified learning at significantly lower. costs than traditional education. 

The development of PLATO has been underway tor more th-m twenty years. 
It includes hundreds of cooperative projects with onivef s • ties, secDni^ary 
schools, qovernment, foundations, large companies, small cr^pahies . and 
individuals. As a result, a wide range of courseware is available consisting 
of 12,000 hours of lessen material in a broad range of subjects. 

With the growing availability of computers in the public schools and 
resources such as PLATO, one might expect that applications of educalional 
technology would be widespread. Unfortunately, that is not the case. In 
spite of the availability of complete curricula, most computers in scnc>]3 
today are being used almost exclusively as a supplemental device, almost as 
if they are nothing more than another form of audio-visual aid. They are 
simply being Superimposed upon the traditional learning environment and are 
hot helping to bring any real change tc the labor-intensive instructional 
process itself. This being the case, the answer to the questions "Why do 
piroprietary schools exist?" and "Why are transition-oriented programs for 
handicapped youth needed?" becomes quite clear: There is a need. Proprietary 
schools, such as those operated by the CDC, have emerged as _ important 
supplemental, alternatives to_ public education programs. In such schools 
organizational, teaching, and technology applications can be reaaily 
developed, pilot tested, and offered to a wide range of students; 

Control Data Cbrpbratidh's Schools 
This sectibn will review some specific examples of schools and training 
centers that CDC has established, both for a general student population, and 
some examples that were developed exclusively for handicapped students. How- 
ever, first a more detailed look at the educational use of computers is in 
order. 
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Despite all of the hoopla at/dut cdmputers in tne cVassrdom, most schbbls 
have only a few cijinputers and the ones that are there, are hot used very 
effectively. Over the past two years Cbntrbl Data's response to this 
situation has been to design what we call e He d e l Education C e nt e r , 
Control Data's Model Education Center represents a systematic approach tj 
the introduction of computers, computer software, and computer-based course- 
ware into the learning environment. The model education center. includesnot 
only the conventional computer-aided instroctional materials, but also 
advanced types of teseing and evaluation of students and a record keeping 
capability. This is an Impbrtarit cbmpbneht because it relieves teachers and 
administrators of the burden bf trying tb track the individual perfbrmahce 
characteristics of each child. The system also provides learning pre- 
scriptions for each child. 

Our experience to date in nearly a dozen model education centers has 
shown that the training of teache-s to understand and manage technology to 
its fullest capability is indeed a complex and time-consuming, task. _ AJ though 
we prefer that the tecichers would work in the model education centers under 
the guidance of the business sector, it is possible to perform this training 
function with the teachers still as (?mplbyees bf the schbbl itself^ 

In the Model Education Center in rural Forest City, Ibwa, 700 students 
are involved ^ith cdmputer-assisted and cbmputer-managed instruction on a 
daily basis. In any givon week, over 2,000 hours of instruction are 
delivered using a wide variety of computeri"^ed tools and staffing - tions. 
This system has been in place over two years, now and we find that teachers, 
given a significant amount of training and coaching by Control Data in the 
use or PLATO co»iiputer-based education technology, are changing their methods 
bf bperatibn. They are adopting hew teaching strategies. They find- they 
have more lir^s tb deal with thie individual diffierehces of their students. 
There is a growing sense of excitement within the school about the lise bf the 
computer to energize the total curriculum. in fact, the students are 
becoming much more active learners than ever before. 

CDC staff are constantly evaluating what is happening in Forest City- 
The entire educational conmunity from elementary, schools througii the com- 
munity college has made a comnitment to the use of PtATO computer technol- 
ogy. They are working cooperatively to improve the productivity of the 
learners and teachers, bring down the cbsts, and proc'uce the very best 
outcome they can for their children. 

There appear to be three major factors which have helped accelerate the 
computer's penetration into schools. Rural schools are one of those 
factors. Dire consequences face rural schools as they compete for the 
services of fewer and fewer qualified teachers to provide math and science 
instruction to declinina student populations. To illustrate the problem, in 
I98I, fewer than 300 meiors in science and math education were enrolled in 
the University bf Cali ' jrnia and the California state systems combined: 
During that same year over 2,200 bpenihgs existed for such teachers in 
California. That trend is worsening in California and across the United 
States. While it is bad for urban schoo1s--it is a disaster for rural 
schools. 



The Model Education Center can help solve this teacher scarcity 
problieni. For example, we have sighed agreements with four rural school 
districts near Ouluth, Minnesota, and with the Ouluth school district. 
Oulutfi provides on-1 ine teacher assistance to these nearby rural schools 
which have access to PLATO via a mainframe in Minneapolis. This Project 
afreets about 12^000 students amo/ig the five communities. Ouluth has on-line 
and off-line access and concentrates on math, science, and instructional 
managements 

CDC has also made a major cditinitinent to the public schools in 
Bloomitigton, Minnesota. Over the next five years, this school district of 
over 13,000 children will cdnmit most of the teaching of science, mathe- 
matics, computer literarcy, and language arts to computer-based education, 
in the meantime, they will attack the problem of inefficient classroom 
processes by changing and adapting to the use of the. computer Jn the ways 
suggested, jacross. tbe. multiple schools of that system. They will be 
attacking cost increases, setting higher goals for the students, improving 
the content of instruction, and learning more about each student. 

Advanced types of computer-based testing are part of the Model Education 
Center concept. These testing programs measure a student's ability to 
integrate and deal with abstract concepts, measure basic changes in aptitude, 
and undertake a variety of computer adaptive testing techniques. Such 
testing creates the capacity to develop an individual learning prescription 
for each youngster. 



Transitional Programs 
The foregoing narrative has suggested that there is an alternative 
approach to transitional programs— that is to structurie the instruction, its 
delivery, arid reinfbrcemerit iri such a way that the need for a special program 
is eliminated or at least substantially reduced. Note well that the model 
education centers do serve some students with physical or mental 
handicaps— but it doesn'v matter! They receive instruction at a pace which 
permits mastery that will prepare them for postsecondary 1 ivin^, ei_tKer to 
undertake gainful employment or to go on to further academic or vocational 
programs. 

However, we realize that sweeping solutions will only come with time, 
arid there is dri immediate rieed for trarisitibri-brierited programs. As rioted 
earlier, Cbritrbl Data has trairiirig centers that have been operating with 
great success iri ecbriomically disadvantaged locations. The Fair Break 
centers are directed at the 18-24 age group and form the basis for the 
training approaches the disability Services Division has established with a 
number of rehabilitation organizations.. 

The goal of these centers is to prepare the student iTr competitive 
employment and independent 1 iving. This is accomplished by providing that 
training, and only that training, that the studient needs to attain that 
goal. The cbursework is prescriptive and mastery-based, thus assuring the 
efficient movement of the student through the course of study. 



The program consists of the following components: 



• Orientatipn - The student is introduced to the . prp^rani and to 
the _PLATb system, and an assessment of his training needs is 
begun. 



• Educational Counseling - T*^e i.instroctiQn and counseling .:»*s an 
onrgoing. support service to the student: It be9i'',T> ^ith the 
establishment of a training plan: 

i Remediation Training - The initial objective for this iraining 
was to prepiare the student for the GEO high school equivalency 
exarninatibri. it is now also being used in the training centers 
.^9 Address any deficits in reading, language, or math that are 
determined during the assessment process. 



• Coping _SXi_l_l_s _Ira_in_i_n_3 .Participants __learn_ abou.t_ specific 
skills needed :to_ function productively.: in ^>Dth::th]e±r ipersonal 
lives and in their jobs^ Topics covered include employabil ity 
attitudes, understanding:: other's and yourself, communication 
skills, and overcoming self-defeating behaviors: 

i Independent - Living Skills - Participants are - provided a 
selection of les;sons from the three-course curriculum depfehdihg 
oh their needs. The courses are: "Choosing a Lifestyle", 
"Getting Training S Employment", and "Developing RGlatioriships". 

• Job. Search - Participants learn and practice: j^^^ 

identify job leadSt. ..and . contact _ empVye.rs, Emplpyment 

counseling. assist_s_particjpaiLt3_ in establishing their employment 
goals end in seeking an appropriate job. 



• Job: Placement tinder the direction of : the job developer, 
participants search for appropriate employment: Retention 
services are provided to each participant after placement: 

• Occupatichol Skills Training - The traihiiig: centers offer a 
vafiety of vocatibhal trairiihg oppbrtuni ties depending oh 
occupational needs of the geographic Vocation, and the aptitude, 
interests and other capabilities of the student. Among the 
curricula available are General Office Clerical , Accounting 
Clerkj .Bank Teller, Word Processing Clerk, infonnatipn 
Processing .SpecialistiL ..Retatl _ Seles, _ Automated Office 
Technology, and Digital Electronic Technician. 



Interorganizatior^Al efforts 

CDC has undertaken two demons trati on projects in cdllabdratidn with 
rehabilitatibh agencies. These ihterbrgahizatidnal effbrts haVie accielierated 
the development of the various CDC training centers. In the early 1970s the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration of the U.S. Department of Education 
established a program called Projects with Industry (PWI). Its aim was to 
foster cooperative efforts between public agencies and private companies to 
encourage employment of disabled individuals.. _ Control Data first bc-carre 
involved with PWI in 1979, forming a partnership with the Sister Kenny 
Institute in Minneapolis, Minneso :a. A PLATO-based training center weS 
established in tht?ir Occupational Evaluations unit. 

The following year ah even itibre wtehsive PWI p>rbgram began at the 
International Center for the Disabled in New York City. Each bf these 
rehabil itatior facilities offer remediation and clerical training courses, 
which they have integrated into existing tr?1n1ng and placement programs. 
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The results of these programs are Impressive. Approximately 14b 
students who go through the prbgrains of these two agencies are placed each 
y^^^' ^^^^ P^"^ placement to the Rehabilitation Services Agency was only 

about $600. 



Concluding Comments 

The educational training centers developed by CDC in recent years are 
showing impressive results. However, they all are fairly new and no 
statistically conclusive data is yet available. The interim results already 
suggest that, computer-based education JDffers ah array of valuable outcomes 
for handicapped youth and adults. Undoubtedly, Control Data and other 
private educational brgahizatibhs will continue to develop and market 
programs that provide disabled individuals with skills that will enhance 
their ability to obtain competitive employment. 

With 80 percent of disabled individuals eitJier unemployed or under- 
employed, it is critical that effecti>re training strategies continue to be 
developed and delivered to .prepare disabled individuals for competitive 
employment. Proprietary educational organizatibris like Control Data view 
this, situation as a vital area of societal needs, and will continue to 
aggressively implement training and rehabilitation stratec,ies that will 
address the need in cost effective ways. 
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Commehtaiy: Proprietary Schools: 
A Case Study 



Sherry Ramsey 
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Office of Career Development for Special Populations 



Historically, proprietary schools have served as a viable cUerhative to 
the traditional curriculam offered by thp public school system. A prog rain 
such _as the Control Data Corporation's "model education center" which 
util izeJ computer-based instruction, evaluation and testing, and record 
keepinc, shows considerable proiiiise for enhancing educational opportunities 
for all students. In choosing such an alternative, handicapped individuals 
heed to assess carefully the potential benefits they would receive from such 
programs— job placement, tuition, follow-up aervices^ and -retraining are 
among the important facets to consider. Financial assistance eligibility 
from vocational rehabilitation or other governmental agericies is also a 
determining, factor. These are just a few cdncei-hs and variables thsc 
students and their parents have to weigli in chbbcihg a program. 

Control Data Coi^pdratibh arid other proprietory schools need to make 
known their unique pi^bgi^airis arid services. Since they are private and for- 
profit brgariizations, they must take it upon themselves to provide pertinent 
iriforinatiori to educate potential consumers as to _ t_he__ benef i ts of their 
particular program. This can be accomplished, by . developing more extensive 
and systematic contacts with the public schools, professional organizatioris , 
advocacy groups, arid, s^ervice organizations that deal with trairiirig and 
employment. of handicapped yoQth. 

Control Data Corpcratioh Kas eritel^ed ari excitirig arena in the 
development of ciwnputer- based educatiori (CBE) Which opens new horizons for 
the haridicapped iridividtia*. CtE provides expanded and more marketable 
emp 1 bymeri t b p t i bri s for these I rid i v v idu 6 Is. C ompe t ency in com p u t e r u s ag e . w j 1 1 
defiriitely be ari asset to handicapf;ed youth as the . use of computers becomes 
inbre conmonplace. Those who are not "coirputer literate" will be even more 
handicapped. It is encouraging to KitT)ess that the wave of technology that 
has encompassed this century is beginning to flow in the di-ectior. of aidirig 
handicapped individuals in the job markeft rathel^ than washing th«fh awcy and 
abandoning them on the shores of bbsblescerice. 

fts the computer wbl-ks Its way into the classroom--it also enters 
Vbcatibhal trairiing sites. CBE can be a useful tool in the vocational 
ti^airiirig bf some handicapped individuals. This concept promotes .both 
iridependence and individualized instruction. CBE is a. relatively untappe'^ 
resource that should not be overlooked in the training process for handicapped 




youth. However, it is not for everyone and caution should be taken in pre- 
scribing a CBE program. 

proprietary schools are as diverse in their purpose and curriculum as 
pablic schools, _ CDC. appears to be unique in its focus on education and 
training for handicapped .individuals. Tiie teacher education aspect of this 
program is also comtr*endable. Instructing teachers to use the computer 
effectively with the students is necessary to receive the maximal benefit of 
both technology and i hstructibh. 

Computer "imagination" is the ability to extend oneself to do something 
that could not be done before without the use of a computer— hot just 
automating what is already done. CDC appears to incdrpbrate this view in 
their training. With this philosophy they are pioneering innovative ways to 
use techno'^ogy to benefit the handicapped that will result in gainful 
eniployment, 

While tlieir basic mission is somewhat different, perhaps . the publ ic 
schools can learn from the proprietary schools the importance of a 
business-like attitude in the trairiihg of handicapped youth. Greater 
efficiency in the training process would be cost effective, and may result in 
a greater number of job placements for handicapped individuals. 
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Chapter 7 



Higher Education 



Janet M. Floyd, Ph.D. 
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Higher Education 



Author Gail Sheehy^. in her best-?rllihg bboR Passaqei . suggested that 
life is a series nf passages, couhterpbinting the development of our 
personal 1 ties throughout life with the societal expectations of individual 
performance during a giver life phase, -i.e., the twenties, thirties, etc; 
Successful "passage" connotes completion cf an established goal within a life 
segment, e.g., graduation from college drd establishing a career in the early 
twenties; purchasing a lioire and beginni.rg a family in the early thirties, 
etc. Passages may be of major importance within an individual's life spar, 
or merely a transition from one phase of life to the next. 

Fcr most of _us^ the li^'e transitions we experience are made with 
relatively minor ddjustment(s) ; How«ver, for some individuals transitions 
can be difficult and troublesome to complete. A group of individuals who are 
especially vulnerable to difficult transitions are individuals who are 
Identified members of special population groups^ i.e.,. the specific popula- 
tion focused oh in this p; ,er— persons with. disabilities. Although there are 
many recognized service providers who suggest and pi^vide supportive services 
and resources to individuals identified or labelled as handicapped, the 
quality and effectiveness of services for the transition process remains 
SMspect in terms o^ quality: This is evidenced through the lower status of 
handicapped individaals in our edbcatibnal systems, in their limited 
employTTient of portunities, and in basic societal attitude biases toward 
disability generally. 

National reports on the status of secondary schools (Education Comtiis- 
sion of the States, 1983; National Academy of Sciences, 1984) indicate ah 
irrinediate priority for drastic reforms . in high school curricula. Both 
reports urged schools to focus on providing basic and enipl oyabil ity skills 
along with some vocational exprrience(s) which will enable youth to make a 
smoother transition to employment or further education following high 
schoo', J?efl£cting these report fihdihgs. Will (1984) reported that an 
estimated 250,000 to 300,000 yoUth leave special education programs-through 
dropp-;hg out, cdmpletihg graduation requirements, or reaching their state's 
r.«ximum compulsory age for handicapped youth attending public school. 
Employment and postsecondary opportunity l^or these youth appear severely 
restricted. Further, the National Center for Educational Statistics (1984) 
reported startling figures reflecting a decline in the propbrtibh of students 
graduating from high school.. The percentage of 18 year olds graduating from 
high school fell from 75. 7« in 1970 to 71.7« in 1981. This trend is 
during a time wheh a high school diploma has become increasingly 
important In enterihg the workforce. Approximately 1.1 million high school 
age students fail to graduate each spring with their age peers.. 

While this infomiatibh about our educational systems^ is disturbing, the 
data describing the employment problems are. equally distressing. Gentile 
(1977) suggested that of 30 million individuals with disabilities in the 
U.S., potentially 11 million are employable and yet less than 4.1 million are 
employed. Will (1984), citing data from the U.S. Cdniriissibh bh Commission on 
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Civil Rights (1983) and the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1982), documehted that 
between 5b-80r of the working age adults who reported a disability were 

jobless.. . . 

Data are equally distressi/ig relative to earnings. Gentile (1977) has 
reported most of the disabled actually employed are underemployed, working in 
jobs below their skill or ability level, and often earning incomes that are 
significantly below the poverty level. Levitan arid Taggart (1976) 
additidhal ly observed that disabled males , when compared to able-bodied 
peers, earn 20% less in both wages arid salary. 

The underemployment experienced by individuals with disabilities may be 
reflective of a lack of understanding by employers, negative attitudes of the 
work place, and/or the. perceived lijnited capability of individuals with 
disabilities to make complete and successful transitions. In considering the 
apparerit difficulty Of making an effective transition from secondary 
pducatidrial settirigs for disabled yOuth, one has to consider the 
postsecbridary educatibrial options arid their availability to adequately serve 
this special population grbup. 

Ristorically, postsecondary educational settings (e.g., comnunity 
colleges, vocational-technical training programs, colleges, or universities) 
have demjons^t rated reticence in accommodating the needs of individuals with 
disabilities attempting to enroll, and participate . i^. programs. Rusalem 
(1962) described an early study by Gitnich which substantiated a. lack.. of 
respbrise to the needs of students with handicaps in a postsecondary 
envirbrimerit. G^triich (1944), having surveyed 320 institutions of higher 
learriirig, found they were highly selective iri the type arid degree of haridi- 
capped student considered admissible. Iri additibri, few of the colleges arid 
universities provided adequate f acll Ities or arcil lary services. Prior to 
the early 197bs, handicapped advocacy precipitated little attention and few 
crises, so education felt little impetus to change (Lynton, 1973). A student 
with a handicap, if admitted to a pi)stsecondary institution either adapted to 
a barrier filled environment or departed from that environment. When early 
drbpbuts bccurred, tlie college or university personnel felt little guilt or 
surprise regarding that action. The atypical individual had been "accepted" 
and It was his/her respbrisibil ity to "fit in." The iriability to make this 
occur was generally perceived as student failure, riot an institutional brie. 
By structuring the burden of failure so it was placed with the individual 
with a handicap, postsecondary institutions felt no responsibility (Malikin S 
Rusalem, 1972). . . . 

In recent years, substantial progress has been made in providing post- 
secondary, including higher edacational opportanities, for handicapped 
individuals. Studies have shown increased concern relative to acconinodating 
individuals with handicaps (Cbridbri, 1951; Condon S Lerner, 1955) 

As we corisider equal access tb educatibri, there are several barriers arid 
inhibitions to b2 considered (Fasteau, 1980): (a) lack of uriderstaridirig 
concerning the needs of handicapped individuals, (b) negative attitudes and 
preconceived expectations held by educators, and (c) the propagation of 
stereotypic labels.. Use of the term handicap presupposes there are concrete 
things called handicaps and that, people we call handicapped possess character- 




i sties distinguishable from other people. Most of the legal enactments and 

decisions use this same assumption. and accept " ha ndicapped/non -handicapped" 

as a precise, objective categorization (Borgdorf, 1983). 

. Educators and psychologists ase the term "self-fulf ill ihg prophecy" to 

describe a process whereby stigmatizing labels tend to conform to the 

expectations created by those labels (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968). This 

effect is magnified when there are practical applications. 

An important element in delineating who is or is not handicapped is 

social judgment--d person truly qualifies as being handicapped when labelled 

by others (Bartel S Guskin^ 1971). Regardless of the application of the 

label "handicapped" by a person or entity in a particular instance, a strong 

societal value judgment is apparent: 

What :ts distinctive about and commori to all handicapped individuals 
is_ not so: much their own characteristics as the characteristic 
response of others to them. A handicapped person is someone ivhom 
others thihJc is incbmpeteht or unattractive, someone who others 
want to help or protect or avoid. Physicians^ psycholojistSi 
educators, and rehabilitation experts merelv rationalize and 
i ti tu t i ona 1 i ze the 1 ayman ' s pi ty and an t ijj t hy. _ _ Tha t j: i s , 
Pro^^s s i bna 1 s _ c rea t e term in ol pgy , _ orjan i z a t i on _ a nd : t rea tmen t 
pa t terns wh i c h fo s t e r_ _ _a_n d_ _ _ s t a_b i_l ijre the ::dtstinctive status 
relationship between handicapped persons and others. (Bartel and 
Guskin, 1971, p. 75) 



Continuing* the social judgments drawing the line between normality and 

handicap seem equally arbitrary, i.e., how much motor limitation constitutes 

an isrthopedic handicap , how much visual loss constitutes a visual 

handicap , how much hearing loss constitutes a hearing handicap ? The 

posting of a social definition then gives clarity to the impact of labelling: 

t_ . [s : J hand i c a p i n s oc i a 1 t ems ?_ : 1 1 ; is _ a n _ imp u ta t ion of 
d:"^fference from others: _ more: _j)artjjcularl^ trapuUtiOT) of an 
und e sir a bl e d i f f e ren ce . _ _ By_ _d ef tn i t i on: t hen a p e r son : said to be 
handicapped is so _defjned_iiei:ause he: deviated from what lie himself 
or others believe to be normal or appropriate. (E. Friedsbn, 1965, 
p. 72) 

Albright and Phelps (1977) noted that educators traditionally use labels 
that are frequently based bri a medical mode. Terms such as "handicapped/' 
"disabledr" "limited," or "deficient," frequently work to the detriment of 
the labelled individual. Labelling tends to create over-generalization and 
the assumptibh that the cause of the learning/ teaching problem resides with 
the student. This assumption has given atypical individuals the 
characterization of having implicit deficits and liabilities (Fasteau, 
1980). Negative attitudes are rationalired then with this characterization 
and educators believe these atypical students cannot achieve. 



Fbnbsen, Arany, Lee, and Loving (1982) noted that while the number of 
disabled persons enrolled in college programs has increased over the last 
decade, efforts to involve disabled students in a total career education 
process have been sorely lacking. To encourage more (disabled students to 
enroll in post secondary programs,, they suggested that institutions strengthen 
their efforts in the following areas: 
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• Remove architectural barriers. 

• Identify the carefer education needs of disabled students. 

• Train career counselors to assist disabled students. 

• Design inno^^ative approaches for meeting the career preparation 
needs of disabled students. 

Since shortly after World War 11, the importance of ancillary support 
services to facilitate accbmmbdation of individuals with handicaps in 
postsecondary ihstitutioris has been recognized by leaders in the rehabilita- 
tion field. the University of Illinois at Urbaha-Champaigri, through 
enlightened tor conscience-directed) administrative leadership, founded a 
sophisticated prog rani centering around a disabled students' center and 
special on-campus transportation facilities fRusalem, 1980). While this 
pioneering effort has long been available as a rradel for other institutions, 
similar changes in other universities have occurred very slowly. 

Spurred by legislatibh, a revolution is Occurring in postsecondary 
educational opportunities for individuals with handicaps (U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1977). Postsecondary ancillary services for 
handicapped students are still in a state of flux, and additional innovative 
programming is being introduced annually. Unresolved problems, however, 
continue to confront Institutions of higher learning, including: 

• Overcoming: faculty resistance to atypical students requiring 
special interventions; 



•Reducing prejudice among the general student population, as well 
as the comriuhity housing the institution. 

• Maintaining costs of special programs and ancillary services with 
the current austerity budgets. 

• Providing _more .relevant . career education and vocational 

rehabilitation enabling, handicapped individuals to select 

realistic vocational goals. «k 

• Extended medical and/or health problems. 

When further considering the functional implications of these five 
problems the commonality reflected in each is the negative attitudes 
pervasive in bur society. The a dmi rati bh generated fbr the image bf perfec- 
tion (i.e., the use of "high fashion" models and "glamorous" Hollywood stars 
as role models) encourages us to reject anything or anyone who is 
"different." The fear and rejection of what we don't understand or know from 
our personal e/ per i_ence_ fosters the formation of negative attitudes by the 
time. youth reach adolescence^ Professors who have never had a student with a 
disability in a class situation and are suddenly confronted with the 
potential, presume that different grading criteria, different and more 
specific preparatibh, and the student's likely inability to perform with 
peers are ci rcums tances that wi 1 1 impi hge on thei r ribnnal wbrk 1 bad . 
Occasionally, this potential can create ah even more negative attitude before 
the professor/instructor even meets and talks to the student (with a 
disability). Roofrimates who walk into their assigned rooms may have diffi- 
culty hidjTig the shock, dismay, or, unwillingness to room with a roommate who 
has a disability. An often Immediate reaction is to ask for reassignment, 
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and in the interini avoid their. living situation as moch as possible; creating 
a more 'efined feeling of objection and confusion. This uhwill ihgriess to 
expose oneself to a. possible positive learning experiisrice, as well as 
possibly firmirig a new friendship, .nly reinforces negative attitudes ?.nd 
preconceptions aboct d ;s3b"il ity : 

The potential for drie-bri-one education to resolve negative attitudes at 
professor-student end robniiiate-to-rooninate levels is substantial within both 
the general university community and the community, where the _ educational 
institutions is based. The university conmunity must assume fiscal 
responsibility, oPd for extensive full range ancillary services, the budget 
required is significant. Issues requiring large dollar commitments range from 
interpreters (for hearing impaired) to production of adaptive materials (tor 
visually, impaired) to transportation issuiss and services. Although the 
"technological revolution" of the 1980s represents significant advancement in 
providing ancillary service arid allowing the individual with a disability to 
liiore easily iriterface With higher education environments, it represents an 
everi greater financial burden to those assisting the physical accomnodation 
and firogrammatic accessibility issues. 

These and other factors impinge to varying degrees (in individual cases) 
upon learning potential, and/or performance. The potential impact may not be 
recognized in the educational mainstream (i:e;, a pbstsecbndary educational 
institution). Special learning problems bf students with handicaps (i.e., 
uneven academic perforrnance) my be overlbblced or misdiagnosed as emotional 
ihStability or malad«aptibri (Gearhart, 1973). These learning variables can be 
further irifluenced by programmatic and procedural barriers. 

Lef;i3lative Mandates Effect on Higher Education 
The ac/on; of P.L. 94-142 (the Education of All Handicapped CMldreri's 
Act) and P.L. 93-112. (the Rehabilitation Act Amendments) have beeri a legal 
extension cf.the principle of egal itariariism. Many prbfessiorials, especially 
educators, have strongly espoused this egalitariari prirciple for handicapped 
individual through normal izatibri. With mandated equal opportunity being 
availabliB, the number bf Individuals with handicaps enrolling in 
postsecondary educational programs has steadily increasea since, the . late 
1970s. This trend stimulates sc eral significant questions as we consider 
accessibil "ty to and accommodation for equal educational opportunity: 

• Which handicapped groups are enrrlling in pbstsecbndary 
institutions? 

•What is the nature, exterit arid quality of ancillary support 
services available tb thehi? 

i What prbblems and barriers do handicapped individuals encounter 
iii making their transition from secondary schools? 

• To what extent are pos.tsecondary.JnsiitutiQrjs developing programs 
to accommodate handicapped students pursuing corricular interests 
in the mainstream? 

• If_a tijajidicapped stadent begins his/her pbstsecoridary career at a 
ccimiunity college, how well db they trarisitibh to a four-year 
institution? 
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• How well do pdstsecbrt3ary gradaates ttansition into the workforce 
and the career of their choice? 

While research interest in this area has been growing in the past few 
years; the legislative impacts of equal opportunity in educational areas is 
so recent that little data or literature exist specifically addressing 
individuals with handicaps, especially in postsecondary settings. 

The two pieces of. legislation enacted in the early 197ds mandated equal 
access to education, as well as equal, opportunity in enipl oyrrent. The phrase 
"reasonable accommodation," which most frequently guides the actions of an 
institutibr or ah employer, was the essence of these pieces of U Mslation, 
The most identifiable response by society to the RehabllitrMon Ac; ^nd this 
phrase "reasonable accommodatibn" was in visible physical accoriTiodatians sach 
as el imination of barriers and creation of functional accessibility for 
mobility impaired individuals. Currently, most educational institutions 
would consider themselves accessible based on having met the minimum physical 
accessibility standards. Of greater consequence to successful transition and 
integration processes for handicapped individuals is programmatic 
accessibility which can provide education that will help change the 
pervasive, basic attitudihal biases indigenoos to oar society. 

Ancillary Services in Higher Education 

Currently, one of the best analyses of ancillary services available to 
individuals with disabilities in postsecondary educational settings ( i .e. , 
community college.5, vocational training, programs, colleges and universities) 
is Hartman's compilation, the Directory of College Faci1 Ufes^ and S e rvic o s 
for the Handicapped . The Dii-ectory . contains information obtained from 
responses to a four- page questionnaire sent to all postsecondary institutions 
in the United States, United States' possessions, and Canada. Some excerpts 
of responses listed in the Directory reflect some of the most prevalent 
barriers relative to the handicapped in higher education environments! For 
example; "At the university, elevator controls are brailled arid lowered, 
drinking fountains are lowered, telephones are lowered, bathrooms are 
accessible, reserved parking is available and there are power doors and 
ramps" (p. 147); or "The nature of the programs and career training do not 
normally attract handicapped students; therefore, it has not been difficult 
to provide special Services for Individual care;" (p. 199};. or "The 
university will make reasonable accomrriodatiohs for handicapped persons on an 
individual basis." (p. 1^7). 

The initial response to the &4 ^^ctory information is that the 
legislative. mandates of the early i97ds were indeed successful in developing 
accessibility and equal . accormiociation. Upon closer perusal of the data, 
however, some concerns become apparent .to those who are ancillary service 
providers in higher education as well as to the consumer. For example, 

1. Elimihatibn of only physical barriers (using ANSI standards as 
minimum guidelines) may cbnstitute the individual university's only 
commitment to accessibility and accbmTrbd^tibh. 

2. Due to minimal numbers of individuals with handicaps actually 
completing matriculation, institution administrators bften assign 



an individual counselor in a studisht sisrviciss or counseling role to 
coordinate necessary support services to the disabled student on a 
aerrahd basis. Most frequently, this individual has little or no 
training in rehabilitation and/cr special education. 
5. Precbnceued notions of appropriate Cr»reer options (suitable or 
achievcblp) for handicapped inrJividualf allowed some . i nsti tutional 
adrrinistrators to "justify" . tnei r unwillingness to comply tO 
program accessibility standar'J^. . 
With any . one of these circumstances or a. cdmbiriatibri- of then apparent in 
an institution's policy, relative to individuals with handicaps, tho 
individual with .a disability may have a difficult transition to higher 
education; and in the extreme, the irab-ility to complete postsecondary 
school i ha. 

In reviewing the entr-ifs in the Pi rectory , one quickly finds that 
frequently the "contact" individual for many of the institutions is not a 
(rehabilitation) specialist, or even perhaps the individual responsible for 
providing ancillary serv'ces. Some of the more frecueritly delineated 
contacts are: Dean of Students, Director of Personnel , Chief Financial 
Officer,. Affirmative ftctiOh Officer, or Executive Assistant to the 
President. Although this individual may serve only as the initial contact, 
responsiblis for referring the individual with a disability on to the 
coordinator of ancillary services, this initial contact may not accurately 
identify the available services or the. limitations, for. accommodating the 
applicant with a disability. As one prospective studen.t commented: "there is 
no method developed which _ enables one to have knowledge of. every handicap" 
(pr 38).. .Another inhibitor which prejudices the student's potential 
enrollment based on expectatiort for Support sisrvices, as well as success' in 
matriculation, is hot only the institution's delineation of "reasonable 
accoltltiodatidri," but the contact individual 's interpretation of said 
"reasonable accornnbdation." When determining necessary support services on 
an individual basis, immediate resources (monetary as well as personnel) may 
not be available to provide the level of assistance necessary to assure equal 
perfonrance in the academic, setting, (i.e., reader service, interpreting 
service, daily .living skills assistance, mobility assistance, repair and 
maintenance of special equipment, etc. ). If the personnel resources should 
be a va i 1 a bl e to meet the i hdi v i dua 1 s tuderit ' s needs , who pays for the 
Services, the student or institution? The high costs of maintaining 
ancillary services compared to the low matriculation numbers of handicapped 
freouently create major budgetary conflicts administrators must resolve in 
the attempt to maintain program accessibility within the legal and federal 
guidelines. This programmatic accessibility, is frequently forfeited in favor 
of more visible physical accessibility issues. 

Unfortunately, . when the contact person and/or the cdbrdinatbr of 
ancillary services, has ho training in a specialized field (i.e., rehabili- 
tation and/or special education), the problems that arise or exist are often 
cdmpduhded by preconceptions about a disability and the possible specific 
skills of the disabled person (i.e., performance capability in an academic 
ehvirohmeht) . In the name of accommodation, performance standards become 
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altered which will nibst probably inipoct negatively not drily future career 
developmerit, but the individual's ability to compete in the "real world" with 
abl e-bod i ed peers . As an exampl e , St i 1 we1 1 (1981 ) i n Barriers in Higher 
Ed ucation for Persons with Handicaps: A Continued Challenge reported a study 
done in_ Kentucky.. Wanting to determine, the degree . to .which Kentucky higher 
education was meeting the needs of. its handicapped student population, a 
23-itefti questionnaire was sent to its 57 institutions (public and private): 
Of the 57, 45 institutions responded; Of the responding schools, compilation 
demonstrated that 86.7 percent of the schools admitted all applicants 
regardless of disability. The majbrity of the schools responding reported 
using flexible admissibh policies, while about half demonstrated no written 
policy concerning students with handicaps. 



Potential for Success in Higher Education. . _ 

The recent testimony cf Brian Charlson in an appearance before the 

Subcooftiittee on Select Education of the House Committee on £ducaticn and 

Labor (1985) describes some of the problems faced by disabled students 

wishing to pursue pbstsecbridary educatibri: 

Prior to my final year of high school, 1 attended a vocational 
evaluation program at the .Comrnission for the Blind Headquarters in 
Portland, Oregon. I. am sure, Hr. Chainnari, you wi.l1 ibe a to 
"identify with my career goal . _. I. wanted to obtain a degree in 

political. science _t_Q_ Prepare me. _tj)_. enter ipu.blic J.ervice. ___Ihe 

bregon_ComjTii_i5ion fsir.ithe Al ind agreed to provide jne wittt_reader 
services ,_: and_ I managed to ipay my own _ .tuition, at _ 3_ commuoity 
college for the: first two years of my higher, education. I then 
transferred to Willamette University, a private school in Salem; 
It was the ideal classroom for me, since the campus was located 
across the street from the state capiibl building^ I also worked 
tb pay part bf Jiiy expenses at Willamette. By tlie time bf 
graduating from college iri^ 1978, 1 djscovered I was ill-prepared to 
achieve my vocational objective, [exerpted portions bf unofficial 
transcript) 

"1 was never advised" is a key statement appearing a few sentences later 
in Mr. Charl son's testimony and it reflects a major problem in secondary and 

postsecondary institutions Individuals not familiar with functional 

parameters of a specific disability, cannot realistically advise and prepare 
handicapped students for their futures, i.e., career planning, job seeking 
skills arid retaining eniploymerit thrbugh use bf exemplary persbrial assets arid 
abil ities. 

Flexible admission policies, instructors who alter specific curriculum 
components to allow a student with a handicap to complete given coursework, 
or the waiving of course requirements normal ly required by students to 
complete , a major do no.t^ in. reality, help the handicapped. . student, but 
instead significantly impede their ability to identify and learn their own 
limitations, strengths, and weaknesses. Preconceptions relative to a dis- 
ability significantly impact the advising which occurs (or does not bccur) 
with haridicapped iridividuals who are attemptirig to chobse from ambrig varibus 
career bptioris. As with their able-bodied peers, disabled iridividuals need 
guidance in seeking a career which realistically matches their individual 
talents, attributes, and personal aspirations. 
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Imposed Societal Attitude Barriers 

A major concern to disabled individuals, as well as many of the prp- 
fessidhals currently serving in support service roles, is the continuing, 
strong attitudinal barriers that ar€f perpetuated by society in general. The 
existing social barriers have long had a major impact on the £dacational 
process as it is structured for disabled students. As many leaders In the 
field of rehabilitation have suggested, accortriodation and accessibility can 
be legislated* but modification of attitudes cannot. A major challenge to 
educators is developing, the ability of people to lobfe beyond the individual's 
handicap and recognize the individual, not the handicap. 

This major educational thrust must effect all, including those who are 

handicapped. J^^ninitt and Hanmitt (1985) noted in their editorial in the 

June issue of M a instr e»ffl : 

Gardner's statements wPre_ a sJiap, in :the_face to all disabled 
persons, there are many. disablei pe^pJe who: themseUes subscribe to 
this_ viewpoint, __ Though _they__may not consciously : think . this way, 
their .actions :and:_a:t_titudes show that they actoally 60 believe at 
some: jdeep level thact they are sortiehow respansible for ttteir own 
disabilities and that they are net as good as 'nortrial' people. - 

When we are willing to accept the role of second class 
citizen, we are projecting an image of being unworthy of better 
treatment. Every day at college I see my disabled student peers 
knuckling under to the demands of a _system which does not 
accbnwodate them. Often all that wouldbe necessary to change the 
system is for a disabled person to speak up and make their needs 
known [p. 6). 



"Projecting an image of being unworthy of . better treatment." Fre- 
quently, this is the message a disabled individual has received throughout 
the devfilDproent years. How can we effectively change programs and 
stereotypes to remove the negative attitudes and preconceptions relative to 
handicaps? 

Again, frwii the editorial in Ma iti stream , Harrini tt and Hammitt (1985) 
cbmmehts : 

.°r^*s disabl ing condition becomes familiar and understandable^ 
^b? rea 1 ba 1 1 1 e beg ins. Recpnc i 1 i ng ^e rs ona 1_ _ need s__ wi t h__t he 
handicap p i ng_ ba rri e rs pi aced upof) _u s _by_ _s oc Lety land _ t be : eny i ronmen t 
i s rea 1 1 y mo re dj ff i c u 1 1 t ha_n t he physical ijnpa j rmfi n t i t s el f . : 
___iiLike eyeryane else, (yes, jfiveji .^normal * people) we. are often 
trapped, ty LQur : own pride^: I think the most difif icul t thing to do 
is ask for personal assistance from somecne" (p. 6) 

Clearly, the most significant barrier cbnfrbntirig the individual with a 
disability is_ the prbgramrtiatic/attitudihal prejudice found throughout 
society. Mbdifying ahd/br eliminating the effects of these societal imposed 
barriers should be a major task of the educational process. All phases of 
school -to-work transition, if they are to be successful, depend significantly 
on the development of positive self-image, by the disabled person, as well as 
open receptiveness iy _ t_hi)se_ individual s with whom the disabled person 
interacts including parents^ peers, professors, and employers. Creating the 
ability for self-advocacy allows the individual with a handicap tb continue 
the larger mission of educating others throughout his/her life. 
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T r a n s i t i on a 1 P r o g r ams 
In recent years, there . has been incrtaSied emphasis on transition 
prdgraitinihg between high school progfcms and postsctondary edacational 
placeftieht?: such as further academic educdtidh, vocational education, arid 
employment. Effective trahsitidrial plaririirig must involve representatives 
from schools, postsecondary institutions, cbrrinuni ty-based programs, as well 
as employers, parents, and students who can work together to plan services 
and options to add'^ess the needs of handicapped youth. Usually, five com- 
ponents are required to plan and implement transitional programs, on a 
cooperative basis: (a) awareness among secondary ard postsecondary 
educational institutions, and service providers of each others' programs; (t) 
speci f icati dri of characteristics of postsecondary service provijers or 
employers necessary fdr an appropriate empldyer/studerit match, (c) the 
exchange of names of potential clients between the schools arid pdst-schddl 
agencies, (d) joint planning by school staff, parents, students, post-school 
agency staff, anH prospective enployers prior to transition; ana (e) 
feedback from pes. -school settings to schools after placement (alloving 
schools to make changes in program format and content as. needed). 

Two models currently cite'l by the. United States Departn'ent of . Education 
(1965) for progressive transitional programming are. located in Massachusetts 
arid Delaware: Massachusetts enacted c . statute. maridatiJig the fonriation of a 
Bureau df Trarisi ti dhal Plarinirig iri the Office df HUrriari Services. This bUreaU 
will be responsible fcr erisu«^irig that all hardicapped studerits existing 
public schools and still requiring support services will receive services 
from the appropriate state agency. More specific policies and procedures are 
currently being developed. In the model program developed by the Delaware 
Department of Education, two significant factors surfaced: (aj vocational 
rehobil 1 tation services personnel must, work with special, educatars. early . in 
the stnderit's secondary school career to identify and plan prevocatlonal and 
vdcatidnal trairiihg services cdriSiSterit With icieriti f ied. rieedS , arid .(b) Create 
a mechariism to ideritify dverlaps arid gaps iri available services amdrig 
agencies in order to deten^ine how their prbgrantS can be coordinated and 
integrated to best address the needs of handicapped students. 



Summary and Conclusions 
Since .the late I96bs, completion of two- and four-year degrees, has 
become increasingly important for achieving personal fulfillment and economic 
security for many of our nation's young adults: This expectation has 
increased the riecessi ty for iridi vidual s With handicaps td al Sd enter arid 
furictidn effectively iri higher ediicatidrial erivi roriments. The successful 
transition to postsecondary and higher education by handicapped persons 
requires social adjustment, appropriate educational and/br vocational 
counseling, self-advocacy skills, and an awareness of the need for balance in 
life. 

As noted in this discussion, programmatic accessibility,, which, is 
dependent on open attitudes toward disability, is the most significant 
remaining barrier td be addressed. These ccntinuing negative attitudes in 
society can mbst effectively be chariged thrduyh educatidrial prdcesses. The 



two sp'_cific areas of education primary to creating the necessary attitodina.l 
changes are: (a) training and encouraging professionals to be conversant with 
disability and the needs of individuals with disabilities, and (bj creating 
self-advocacy skills in. individuals with disabilities; Further, this 
discussion has demonstrated the need for those codrdihatihg and/br providing 
ancillary services in higher education settings to have apprcpriate 
professional preparation. Itidividuals with a disability can support their 
own continued growth and education relative to their disability and the 
accbrinbdatibh(s) they require to be optimally functional and independent. 
Additionally, adequately trained service providers will be able to. provide ao 
appropriate level of support services based on individual assessment and 
assure full programmatic accommodation. 

. The individual with _ the disability is a major factor in positively 
impacting societal attitudes. The individual who knows his/her disability 
and its parameters can effe£tiV:ely cOnitiuhicatiB his/her needs arid present a 
positive self-image. Unfortunately, the militant advocacy occurring during 
-the late 1960s arid early 1970s wh.'ch precipitated the legislative mandates of 
P.L. 94-142 and P.L. 93-112 has currently fostered a sense of complacency 
among the disabled. Because these laws exist, individuals with disabilities 
expect accomnodation, and if those expectations are not realized, often do 
not have the advocacy skills to create the additional changes and 
modifications that are required- . Self-advocacy . creates a more positive 
self-image, which^ .hopefully, facilitates the reduction of negative attitudes 
and traditional strategies: 

Increasingly, hijgher educatibri et^Vi rbrimerits represent an arena which 
facilitates the transitiori- from schbbl tb wbrking life for handicapped youth 
and adu-Us- Iri uriiversities dr,d colleges, the opportunities for successful 
transitibri are directly effected if the educators and professionals in these 
settings achieve the ability tc work with individual s--viewing. any 
differences or egocentrici ties as secondary, to the individaal student's 
personal and career goals. Urtil higher education prcorams are desigried to 
successfully facilitate transition, movement through life passages may be 
incomplete or unsoccessfol for the handicapped individual. 
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Or. Floyd's paper on Higher Education is primarily focused on: (a) 
barriers that hinder acc-ess of handicapped persons to higher education 
facilities and the potential problems faced by individuals who successfully 
enter those institutions; and (b) the ne^d to eliminate those barriers and to 
ameliorate ancillary services for distbled students. 

While great strides have been made by many leading universities and 
colleges in eliminating physical barriers (e.g.., technological advances in 
mobil i ty equipment, transportation barriers) , there are a wide variety of 
less . tangible impediments affecting the performance of handicapped students. 
Among the obstacles mentioned by Dr: Floyd weris attitudinal barriers (which 
may include those held by the public, adrninistratbrs, instructors, other 
students, or the handlcappisd students themselves), poorly-trained ancillary 
serViciB personnel, arid misplaced concern for disabled students.. To 
illustrate this last Hem, a very interesting point was made, that lowering 
standards (of admission or grading, for instance) inan attempt to help a 
handicapped student may significantly hinder their knowledge and acceptance 
of their own 1 imitations, strengths, and ultimately their performarice in the 
workplace. An important question can be raised: to what exterit have studies 
been ve (and is there a need for more research) to specifically identify 
those less tangible, nonphysical barriers that impede performance in higher 
edacatiori and successful trarisitibri into the workforce? 

Another topic appearing in Dr. Floyd's paper deserving more attention by 
all is the self-concept of hand'^rapped individuals. . Developing a positive 
self-image is necessary for one to be an effective self-advocate; And 
self-advocacy skills are required to make one's needs known, to learri 
individual rights, and to express strengths and 1 imi tatibris--al 1 riecessriry tb 
achieve success in-school, work, and the transition betweeri the two. 

Dr, Floyd stresses the need for educatibnal prbc esses tb reverse the 
negative atti tudes held by rnUch of bur society against special populaLions. 
Two specific targets were cited: (a) training and encouraging professionals 
to be cbriversant with disabilities and the needs of disabled individuals, and 
(b) creating self-advocacy skills ir disabled individuals. 8y achieving the 
second objective, those assertive incividuals of. the handicapped population 
carry out a mission of educating Others throughout their lifetimes: Again, a 
question arises that, is difficult to ignore: how should this trairiing be 
accomplished and who should be responsible for it? 




Adinittedly, it is costly to provide significant prbgrammatic access- 
ibility and ancillary services for handicapped students. Yet, is there not 
some return on the investment for an institution to go beyond fbmpl iance with 
niriiinufr accessibility standards to see that equal opportunity for a quality 
education is had by all? In irore humanistic terms. Dr. Floyd put it well: 
"A major challenge to educators is developing the ability . of people to look 
beyond the inciividoal's handicap, and recognize the -^ndividaal, not the 
handicap;" 
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EdUcatibh aiid Traihihg of Disabled Youth in Western Europe 



The issue of preparing youth in-school for entrance to working life 
has.qained great importance since, the jrid-19705 in Western Europe; Earlier, 
these countries had sach low rate*; of youth unefriploymeht and such ease in 
moving from school to eiiiploytfieht, even frr disabled youth, that they paid 
relatively little attention to the bu6ntity and quality of the preparation 
iri-scHobl years for this significant step into adulthood. Physically, 
mentally, and socially disabled youth fbrmec! a highly disproportionate part 
of the small residue of youth unemployment thdt persisted even under full 
employrrent. Many European countries developed ^nd strengthened programs to 
improve the education, trai ning, and transition of disabled youth. 
. . With _ the advent of high unemployment, deficiencies in the preparatory 
process became visible: F-reviously, under . full employment, those 
deficiencies had been cOhCealed by the strong demand for young workers. 
Therefore, programs to assist youth multiplied and new approaches were 
introduced. In the process, disabled youth became one among several 
categories of disadvantaged youth toward whom remedial measures were 
increasingly directed. Rowever, the reeds of disabled youth now had_to.be 
weighed against those of other needy youth; in the process,, the resources 
devoted to disabled y.outh were relatively, if not absolutely, diminished: 

..Against this background, . the paper first looks at the policies Of the 
European Community {.EC) toward disabled yOuth: Subsequent sections describe 
the programs ror disabled youth in West Germany and programs focusing on 
(5ducatiOh, trai hi rg, arid transition in Sweden. 

Policies of the European Comnunity 
The countries of Western Europe differ from one. another in regard to 
the education and traini.ng of physically^ rrentally and emotionally disabled 
youth, as tKey do on. most other subjects. However, they have in Contiiori a 
commitment to programs for these groups: SOme sense of the gerieral 
attitudes and policies can be obtained from statenierits and activities of the 
European COmmuriities (EC). The EC represents the large countries. West 
Gennariy, Great Britain, France, and Italy, as well as the smaller ones; the 
most important ndnmembers are Sweden, Norway, Finland, Austria, and 
Switzerland. 

Since 1974, the EC has been . involved in programs to irtegrate the 
disabled of all. ages, into society, and. the workplace; in 1982 a Bureau for 
the Disabled was established to advance this objective: Estimates are that 
between 5 to 9 percent of the pOpiilation of the EC countries are physically 
or mentally disabled. Ari EC statement iri cbririectidri with the International 
Year of the Disabled cited thu importance of beginning efforts in the early 
years of life: 

Such readaptation, _hpwever, is often only possible. if_ the_s_itua- 
.'^ion of the handicapped. is_ taken .i..rTtoi_cons_i:deration at: school or 
even .before. :__U Js_..bothL_a quesAlon .of keeping a close watch: on 
certa_i_n sp.ec_i f ic.giroups and. integra.ting.: them . as much as possible 
in_j;he::nonTial school system, so that they do not foel excluded 
from society. (1981, p. 5) 
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Among initiatives taken at that tirne were the preparation of teaching action 
programs, studies and seminars on pre-schob1 and school education and 
entrance to working life, and Ihe provision of subsidies from the European 
Social Fund for vocational readaptation plans submitted, by member countries. 

The current Comnunity action program gives priority to the promotion. of 
the ijidependenc5 of the disabled in employment, housing, access-, mobility » 
education, and training; In 1982, a large prdpvrtidn of the 66,000 disabled 
persons benefitting from European Social Fund subsidies were young . The 
cbnmuni ty al so supports pilot projects for exchange visits by disabled 
youngsters across country boundaries. Studies have been undertaken on the 
impact of new technologies on the education and training of disabled 
children, and on the adaptation of vocational training courses for disabled 
youth to developments in. the job. market . .(EC. 1985bj. .Guidelines on the 
employment of the disabled are in the process of being discussed; if adopted 
as directives, such policies become binding on member countries (EC 1984a, 
b, c, d; 1985a). l 

Apart from such general actions, EC has also dealt with disabled youth 

in its policies for unemployed youth and in programs bri the trahsitibh from 

school to working life. The EC has listed physically, mentally, and 

socially disabled youth as one of the categories among disadvantaged youth, 

along with ethnic minorities; females; youth with low educational 

attainment; isolated, rjural youtt;; or youth, in one-industry areas. Although 

the disabled are always mentioned in EC declarations about youth . requiring 

special attention, to date the specific suggestions and programs rarely make 

special prdvisidn fdr disabled yduth (EC 1983). Amdhg the pildt projects 

conducted in nine mefnber cbuhtries as a result bf the EC Cbuhcil Resbliitidh 

in December 1976, bf those cbncerning measures to improve the preparation of 

young people for work and to facilitate their transition from education to 

working life, only 10 percent concerned disabled youth (EC 1980, appendix). 

The new round of pilot projects begun in 1983 has none for disabled youth. 

The interim evaluation of thi^ first round of pilot projects made a 

significant statement about the physically disabled: 

It canndt be ruled: dut that trie reasdn why the planners of the 
projects bffered little fbr these groups when the prbjects were 
set upj and why in the little that exists actibhs are hbt markedly 
different ^rom those taken generally, i^s that the rbbts of the 

problem lie not in education but in society For the j)hysically 

handicapped the major trend in education at the moment is to 
Integrate them wi th normal students;, apart from making particular 
practical provision for theirj)_hysical d_eiicif?ncies there s 
be__l_i_ttl_e_ merit _if__any in__t_reatijig_ them separatelyt:__Aaain_the 
difficulties: jn: trarrsJtiDn: accur when they enter employment; these 
are social rather than educational. (1980, pp. 170-171) 

Althdugh it is ndt clear that these views would extend to the mentally, 
embtibhally, arid learriirig disabled, the impdrtarit pdirt is made that for the 
mildly physically disabled, differeritiated treatment is not required iri 
education and initial training, except for certain accbmmbdatibris to 
physical limitations. Moreover, no amount of special education and training 
can offset the barriers to equality in employment because factors other than 
the ability to perform influence employment. Currently, efforts are underr 
way to engage employers' organizations and trade unions in the EC drive to 




improve the training, employment i and integration of the disabled of all 
ages. 

West Gertnany 

tike many other federal-type gbverhmehts. West Germany provides iri its 
Constitution that educatibrial policy, structure, and planning prior to 
higher education are the responsibilities of the separate states and 
city-states. The Federal government's powers concern the issuance of 
framework regulations for higher education i the promotion of scientific 
research, and exclusive responsibility for occupational skills training and 
the nonschool portions of vocational education. 

Cooperation on educational matters between the Federal and State 
governments occurs on the construction and expahsibh of higher education 
facilities, educational plahfiihg through joint federal -state coiwnissions , 
and agreements tending toward standardization of the educational systems of 
the states in regard to structure, facil ities, teaching content i and 
certificates or diplomas. Through these measures. West Gennany has reduced 
the variability in its educational system and facilitated transfer of pupils 
moving from one state to anotJier. However, policy on ma inst reaming disabled 
children remains with the states. 
Educational Structure 

The structure of the West German education system is rigid and 
undembcratic, by American terms. Discipline and teacher authority are 
strbhgly embedded arid performance standards are high in comparison with 
other countries. A recent statement by an Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and development (bECO) Team of Examiners noted that the German 
educational system "retains some at least of the elitist and meritocratic 
divisions of thepast, although they have been modified by a hig expahsibh 
of higher and post-compulsory education and tb Sbrne extent by easier 
movement between different educatibhal channels" (OECD 1981, p. 119). 
Compulsbry educatibh ends at 15 in inbst states; a few have recently added a 
10th year. Many pupils stay dri for additional full-time education; since 
1979, less thari half of 15 year-bids have left after compulsory education. 
Part-time education is required until age 18. 

By the end of primary school, at 11-12 years of age, German pupils have 
been assigned to three '■hief types of lower secondary school. The school tb 
which a pupil is assigned for Ifiwer secondary educatibrt more br less 
determines the future course of his br her later life. The three- year 
"^in school prepares bverwhelmirigly for eritrarice to apprenticeship 
training for blue collar arid service jobs; the four-year intermediate 
school is mostly for full-time, vocational education or white-collar and 
technical apprenticeships; and the seven-year grammar school is chiefly 
for tertiary education, especially at universities* Comprehensive schools, 
that is, the American model, have gained very little favor, enrolling about 
5 percent of All lower secondary pupils^. In 1983, 42.5 percent bf lbwer 
secondary pupils were in the main sctibbls. 27.9 percent were iri the Iiitei^ 
mediate schools, and 29.6 percent iri the grammar schools (BW 1984, no. 
10/11, p. 175). 




The education of nd'rsy aisabled youth is provided by the special schools 
which ishrdll those youth "with physical, mental, psychic, or social handi- 
caps who cannot be taught wUh adequate succiess at reqUlar schools" {p: 
175). There are special schools in parallel with each Rind of regular school 
from primary through upper secondary education. Handicapped pupils ere 
disproportionately in special main schools, at the lower secondary level, 
with anderrepresentatlon at special interniediate and special grammar 
schools: Croanizationally, the form of . special schools varips according to 
local circumstances and the type of disability; Separate institutions or 
classes for the disabled that are attached to regular schools are the most 
coimton form. Disabled pupils may have normal school !i0urs (h&lf-day), a 
full -day, or boarding facilities. In all, there are 10 different types of 
special schools. With the exception of those serving the learning or 
mentally disabledi all special schools use the same curriculum as regular 
schools, although teaching methods are modified in accordance with 
particiJlar needs. Teachers for these scboQlsL receive additional education 
and training: The teacher-pupil ratio has steadily improved in the special 
schools. Starting in 1960 with 20.5 pupils per. teacher, the ratio descended 
to 7.6 in 1983. By comparison, the ratio irt the regular primary and main 
schools dropped froin 36.7 in 1960 to 19.1 in 1983 (BW 1984, nb: 10/11): 

Educational trends do not suggest much progress in mainstreamihg 
disabled youth since 1960. Pupils in the special schools constituted 3.2 
percent of the total in all schools through upper secondary education in 
1960 and ?.6 percent in 19&5, but during the 197qs and early 1980s, the 
proportion ronged from .3.6 to 4:0 percept.; forecasts for 1984-1995 indicate 
that the percentage will rise to 4:1 percent (BW 1984, no. 10/11, _ p,. .175), 
However, a rising proportion is vet proof that ma inst reaming advances are 
not being made, since it is possible that the special schools a^-e drawing in 
categories of youth who previously did hot attend school : That 
mainstreaming is not proceeding rapidly also is suggested by trends in the 
number of Special schools. Special schools rose from 3.1 percent of all 
general education schools to 10.6 percent from 1960 to 1980 (8W 1984, no. 
10/11, p. 173). It is, of course^, poss.i.ble that smaller units account in 
part for the rising Share of the special schools. _ 

One of the explanations of the relative increase in disabled pupils and 
special schools centers bh the influx of foreign-born children since the 
1960s and births to foreign parents einplbyed in Gentiahy's "guest worker" 
program during years of labor shortage. Although some of these workers have 
returned home since jobs became scarce, many more have remained and these 
famil''*es have a much higher birth rate than Germans. An issue that has 
appeared in West . Germany,, as well as in other European countries, is that 
children of "goest workers" have been disproportionately and unfairly 
assigned to slow learner classes or special schools simply because they have 
difficulty with the host country's language. The Gentian data are inconclu- 
sive, since children of foreign parents cbhstituted a slightly higher propor- 
tion of primary (14.1) and of main school pupils (13.1 percent) than they 
did of pupils in special schools (11.2 percent) in 1982 (BW 1984, no. 10/11, 
p. 151). The Federal Government has established and financed projects in 



the states to develop refined diaghbsi< processes for assigning foreign 
childrep to special schools as Well as imprdved courses and teaching methods 
(BW 1984, no. 7, pp. 99-lOD). 

The outcomes for disabled pupils in lower secondary special school? 
have been a source of concern. A satisfactory conclusion of compulsory 
education requires pupils to pass examinations and tfius earn a school-leav- 
ing certificate. Since the Jedving certificate is valued by employers 
offeringr apprenticeships, it has been an important part of governtiient policy 
to reduce the percentage leaving cofttpulsofy school without a certificate. 
Overall, considerable success has been registered. In 1970, 17.4 percent of 
all leavers from the main school lacked a certificate, but by 1983 the 
figure Was reduced to an admirable 9.2 percent. Forecasts to 1995 suggest 
that about id percent will continue in this category (BW 1984^ no, 10/11, p. 
178). However, the situation has not improved for disabled leavers.. 

Among those who fail to earn the . jnai.n _ school leaving certificate, 
special school pupils constitute a disproportionate and growing proportion: 
Tn 1960. one-fifth of the main school leavers fail irig to obtain the 
certificate were from special schools, rising to 43.2 percent by 1979 and 
dropping to just under one-third by 1983; forecasts for i984'l!595 indicate 
another rise, so that about half of all witi>out a main school certificate 
would come frOT special fchdbls (BW 1984, no. iO/il, p. 178). 
information. Guidanc e and ^^Vacement 

As youth move through the lower secondary regular and special schools, 
a variety of services are offered in and out of schools to assist in the 
transition to additional general education, school -based vocational educa- 
tion, apprenticeship, or work. Pupils from the main special schools most 
frequently are contemplating apprenticeship or unskilled Work (Bleidick et 
ai:, 1979). 

Educational information and advice is left to the states and schools. 
In addition, preparation for choice of occupation is included in the school 
curriculum and career education teachers operate in many schools. Counsel- 
ing on scholastic matters and individual psychological matters is regarded 
d duty of every tejjcher who also can draw on school psychologists, social 
education experts and other specialist persons for difficult cases. The 
social education service is particularly valuable for disruptive, efribtibhal- 
ly disturbed, or slow learner pupils; it Works WHh families, pupils and 
teachers, « Well as providing direct services to the youth. In addition, 
the special classes and schools have specialist advisers for disabled 
children. 

The Federal Government, through the Federal Institute of . Labor, holds a 
monopolj< on occupational information, counseling, and placement services: 
With few exceptions, all private, not-for-profi t, state, and local govern- 
ment efforts in these areas are outlawed: Officers of the Federal Institute 
of Labor talk to groups arid individuals in the schools, hold counseling 
sessions With pupils and parents, and give assistance with apprenticeship 
placements. Another placement office aids youth leaving lower secondary 
school without an apprenticeship and seeking a job. Disabled youth have all 
of these services in their special schools and at local employment offices, 
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as well as recourse to the specirj ized staff of psychologists, doctors, 
etc;, serving the Federal Institute of tabor counseling service. . _ ... 

Aided by government, many youth (Organizations, social welfare groups, 
and associations concerned With particular disabilities also play a role in 
educating the disabled and easing the transition from school to training or 
work . 

training $ystc?m 

Initial vocational training , known abroad as apprenticeship and in 
Germany as "the dual system," is the preferred stage after compulsory 
education and is an extremely _ important part of the German educational, 
training, and employment systems; it is almost the only route to a skilled 
job. Apprenticeship, lasting frorri two to three and a half years, is a 
contractual relationship between an employer and a youth, entailing 
government regulated skil 1 training in a specific occupation and final 
examinations. Apprentices experience practical training in the workplace 
and/ or a training center, general and related theoretical instruction in 
schools, and production work. On completing an apprenticeship satisfactor- 
ily at 18 or 19 years of age, a disabled youth, like any other, may decide, 
if asied, to remain at the training fi rm a5. a. regular employee or to seek a 
suitable position with another firm; Depending on the economic climate, 
German youth in the post-apprenticeship period experience less unemployment 
than youth in ether European countries in the same age group. As a whole, 
German yoiith have a comparatively low rate of job and occupational 
mobility. All of the main actors in Germany--emp1oyers, trade unions, 
government, parents and pupils— set great store by the apprenticeship system 
3s an antidote to school weariness as well as a preparatory process and 
transition mechanism between school andwork. 

Disabled yooth. from the special schools are able to find arvrentice- 
ships less frequently than other school leavers. A followrop study of a 
sample of young people who left the main Schools, intermediate schools, and 
special schools in 1977 showed that by 1980 the fbl lowing proportions of 
each group had flet been through an apprenticesh^p: (See Table II. More 
recent estimates are that 60 percent of all special school pupils receive ho 
fonn of further education or skill training; this compares with 40 percent 
for main school leavers lacking a final certificate and 73 percent of all 
yoong foreigners (BW 1983, no. 2/3, p. 42). . _ ._ . ._ . _ . 

Any completed apprenticeship is regarded by employers as a good general 
preparation for work, but it has been shown that training in some occupa- 
tions is superior to others in terms of job placement, transferable skills, 
income, opportunities for advancement and further training or education, and 
social status. Those disabled youth who are able to obtain apprenticeships 
tend to be hired disproportionately for the least favorable types. In 1980, 
over half of. the disabled, apprentices were concentrated in only 15 of the 
445 recognized training occupations and these were among _ the. less popular 
fields. Disabled male youths, for example, were over-represented in 
apprenticeships for gardeners, public administration clerks, office clerks, 
and draughtsmen. 
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- : -Table 1 Percentage of 1977 West Gentian 
School Leavers Not Cditipletihg Apprenticeships, 1980 



School Leaving Status Percent 



school leavers 8 

Main j;cHppl wi th a certificate: 5 

intermediate school withacertif icate .5 

Mainschool without a: certificate 21 

Special school for learning disabled, i: 

with or withoQt certificate 35 

Foreign youth 20 

Special- school working class girls 11 

without a certificate 

Main school working class girls 46 

without a certificate 



(CEDEFOP News, no. 8, 1^64. p. 1; no. 3. p. It.) 

Small craft firms and the public service train most disabled 
apprentices, while industry and cofrrierce are notably unresponsive. A high 
proportion of disabled apprentices is successful in passing their tentiinal 
examinations. The equivalent of apprenticeship is provided in 
rehabilitation institutes where disabled youth are trained in low level 
occupations and have a high rate of success in the final apprenticeship 
examinations; 94 percent passed in 1980 [CEDEFOP News no. 4, 1982, p. 4). 
However, eirioloyment prospects are poor (OECD iSi83). 

Beyond apprenticeshipr there is a complex and comprehensive system of 
ddditional training and/or vocational education opportunities, making it 
possible for a successful. 4ppreTitice to rise to managerial ranks. Again, 
the disabled do not share proportionately in the promotion system. 
Government Policies for Education and Training of Disabled Youth 

The alternative of unskilled labor at the end of cbmpulsbry educatibn 
is strenuously opposed by Gtnriah policy-makers, and, to their credit, the 
prbportibn of the age group in this activity is lower than in most European 
countries. Although the wage offered unskilled youth considerably exceeds 
the allowances for apprentices set by colle tive bargaining agreements, and 
therefore is attractive to youth from foreign_or_ other low income families, 
sucb jobs, are dead-end ind become scarcer with technological change. Dis- 
abled youth and the children of foreign workers are disproportionately found 
among -unskilled young workers. 

Current policies fbr handicapped ybuth in the trahsitibh from education 
to training are: 

1. To r e duc e th e proportion who fail to obtain a^maHn school leaving 
eef^ tificat e . An additional school year is offered in some states » 
providing a second chance to cbtain the leaving certificate plus 
additional occupational orientation. The Federal Institute of 
tabor finances a prevocational year for unemployed school leavers 
which allows successful participms to enter apprenticeship. Some 
states have similar programs (OECD 1981, pp. 150-51). About haU 
whb completed the prbgrani either bbtaihed ah apprenticeship place 
or entered the basic vocational education year. Intended as a 
broad introduction to occupational skills which would eventually 
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replace the first year of apprenticeship, the basic vocational 
education year, mostly through schools, has not been we11 accepted 
by employers and tends to be a reserve program for youth who fail 
to obtain a regular apprenticeship. 

2. To, increase, the number of . appreaticeihij) openings in. the face of 
economic recession and large baby boom cohorts requiring more 
plac es . Disabled youth have been particularly squeezed by the 
imbalance between the demand for and supply of apprenticeship 
places. While the response from employers to apjjeals has been 
strong, the total number and type of additional pi aces has been 
inadequate, especially for disabled youth. Government at federal 
and state levels has had to create additional places for training 
or substitute programs; disabled youth are disproportionately found 
in the substitute, artd less highly regarded programs (BW, 1981, no. 
5, p: 66; no: 6, p: 100; 1983; no: 2/3, p: 42). 

3; To induce employers to accept qualified disabled pupils as 
apprentices and conduct preparatory programs for the unqualified . 
Employers are free to hire as they please for apprieriticeships arid 
are not required to notify the Federal Institute of Labor placement 
office about apprenticeship openings; only about 60 percent of such 
openings are notified. One effort, therefore, has been to increase 
the percentage of openings notified, so that placement officers 
have more opportunities to assist disadvantaged youth. Another 
approach is to encourage employers to offrr modified or special 
skill training courses to disabled youth: The Federal Institute of 
Vbcatibrial Trai riirig has issued model trairii nq regulatioris to 
standardize and simplify such trairiirig (RH 1981, no. 5, p. 71). 

Most recently, the Federal governmetiL launched a pilot project 
with financial support to employers who accepted disabled youth for 
regular apprenticeship training, A survey among participating 
firms revealed, that such youth can be tra.ined satisfactorily pro- 
vided that the training occupation is carefully matched to the 
nature of the disability, attention is given to the capacities and 
interests of the youth, arid the employer is WilHrig to iricur 
additional trairiirig costs due to the needs of the disabled youth 
for extra Iristructibri arid care. Most of the 14,000 places created 
for disabled youth are publicly subsidized and a large and 
permanent government subsidy may be necessary to maintain or 
enlarge employer recruitment of disabled apprentices , except at a 
time when the supply of all young candidatei is considerably 
smaller than the number of apprenticeship openings: 
4 . To prepare better for arid to reduce the rate of d r opout from 
apprenticeships ambng disabled ybtith . The special schbbls werie 
found not to provide pupils with sufficierit practical experience of 
industry prior to leaving school, needed both by those entering 
apprenticeship directly and by those proceeding to the basic 
vocational, education year. Either in the context of instructioii 
about occupations or by special arrangements, federally financed 



pilot programs have been established In special schools (6W 1984« 

. . no: 7^ p. 99).: 

It Is difficult to dppralse the success of these prbgranis because they 
have been conducted during times of high unemployrneht (for Germany] and 
negative employment growth. Perhaps disabled youth would have fared even 
worse In the absence of these programs. 
Oth e r P rograms for Disabled Youth 

Disabled youth, who do not receive apprenticeship training at 15 or 16 
and b**come unemployed from unskilled jobs or who have never worked, ere 
served by . youth unemployment programs designed to remedy educational 
deficiencies and provide work experience. In addition , the German 
government Sponsors and supports five main programs open to disabled youth 
as well as adults (Semlihger, 19S4). 

1. Ah extensive network of rehabilitation centers and instit»jte? 
provides vocational training. 

2. Employers are able to receive a subsidy toward wages for up to a 
year if they employ disabled persons, and the firm can obtain 
financial assistance in adapting a workplace. 

3. By law, employers with 16 or more efflployees are required to fill 
six percent of posts with severely disabled persons under a quota 
system dating back to World War I, but how mainly serving civilian 
victims of accidents, disease, or genetic handicaps. Covered 
employers can make a monthly payment per worker to the publ ic 
relief office in lieu of providing jobs. 

H- Sheltered workshops and similar enterprises are recognized, end 
assisted financially . by government, although they are mostly 
operjated by not-for-profit or commanity organizations. 
5. As a leader among Western European countries in social w Ifare 
measures and payments, West Germany provides generous disability 
pehslbns and sickness benefits. 
The Federal Labor Institute can reimburse a wide variety of expenses of 
disabled persons uridergding rehabilitative measures or seeking jobs and will 
make loans in addition to assist in adapting an apartment to a disabled 
person's needs. Severely disabled employees are protected from dismissal or 
lay-off. f spokesman to. the enuJ* oyer. is elected by the disabled workers in 
evtry workplace with mo'^e than five disabled workers. The extent - of 
participation in all of these measures by disabled youth is not known, but 
the disabled as a whole continue to suffer itibre unempldym^nt and inferior 
employment, quantitatively and qualitatively, than ridndisabled (Semlinger, 
1984). 

With regard to disabled youth in schools, new or revised programs for 
pupils in the special schools, designed to ease the transition from school 
to training or further education^ are evidence that tiie .German authorities 
are not fully saLtisfied ^^ith the results of their efforts to liate. Yet if 
is also clear that few countries appro»'jh the standards or outcomes achieved 
in Germany through a highly structured system (Johnson, 1982). We now shift 
our examination to another leading nation in Western Europe. 




Sweden 

Sweden contrasts with West Germany in a number of respects. Organized 
as a central gbverhment, Sweden has considerable uniformity, in its 
educational system; the local education authorities have limited scope for 
independent action (Sweden; _ 1984b, pp. 6» 9-loj.. As a pioneer, in the 
mainstreaming of disabled papils, Sweden has devoted consideraMe attention 
and financial sufipcrt to this goal since the 1960s (Stehhblm, 19E4, pp. 
94-97; Sweden^, 1984d; Paulssdh, 1981). Central gdvernmeht sets policy 
directly and finances measures, rather than Initiating pilot projects as in 
West Germany. 

Sweden is preeminent among nations in its dedication to the right to 
work for a11, including the disabled, its conmitment to participation by the 
disabled in managing their own affairs; its. efforts to give the disabled 
opportunities for independent lives, and its provision of social welfare and 
benefit programs for the disabled (Sweden, 1984a). 

Cooperative action and joint responsibility of various types of public 
bodies at all levels of gbverhment are probably as well or better 
established in Sweden than any other ihdustridl ized market economy nation, 
arid the participatibri of interest groups, such as employers organizations 
arid trade uriibris, is highly developed. 
Etj^cet4one^l System 

Compulsory education Icsts. for nine years; from age 7 to 16, with a 
uniform general education corricalom except for some electives in the final 
yea'-s. Preparation for working life is considered one bf the main tasks of 
the compulsory school. As outlined by the hew curriculum ihstituted in 
1982, the main elements are: 

1. Educatibrial arid bccupatibrial irifbrmatibri arid counseling are offered 
iri group arid iridividual sessions, utilizing full-time personnel 
(consultants without a teaching background, but specially trained 
for work in the schools). 

2, Practical labor market orientation (PRAOj gives each pupil six to 
ten weeks of direct contact with workplaces. Beginning in the 
earliest school years with field visits, PRAO prbvides that during 
the last three years bf cbmpulsbry schbbl each pupil will sperid at 
least bhe week at three wbrkpplaces, represeritirig the manufacturing, 
cexmerce, arid sbcial service sectors respectively. PRAO is 
prepared iri advance in the classroom, supervised at the workplace 
by employees of the firm who have received special, training, and 
discussed by pupils on returning to their classes. Besides 
observing particular types of jobs; popils are to be informed 
about the economic, political and tectinical factors influencing the 
conditions of working life, with emphasis on such cbhcepts as the 
meaning bf Work, the right to Wbrk, jbb evaluatiori, pay, work 
sharing cb-deterrniriatibri, arid the occupatibrial erivi roriment. 

3- Iritegratiori bf irifbrmatibri about working life is injected into 
subject matter teaching, using outside instructors from firms; 
employment service officials, parents; and retired persons. Part- 



time work experience of pupils arid the iriterrial bperatidris of the 
school as a workplace should also be utilized. 
4; In the firial year, the schools provide special measures for youth 
at risk of dropping out or hot going on to upper secondary school. 
Irifbnnatibh and guidance on choice of occupational field and 
working life are to be offered to stimulate an interest in further 
education or tc better prepare for ;:icb entry. 
In order to equip teachers and other school persofinel to carry but the 
new curriculum, provision for in -service courses, periods bf enlbyment in 
other settings, and otner suppbrt measures were iristituted. Prospective 
teachers now are given credit for wbrk experience outside of teaching and it 
is prbpbsed that they be required to have 1. months or more of other work 
experience prior to entering teacher training. 

Another institution, established in 1977, plays an important role in 
devising programs to prepare pupils for working life. The joint 
consultative committee for school and working life (SSA) has been created in 
every county and _ municipal i ty, . with regional and natibnal advisbry 
committees. Organized and staffed by the local educatibri authbrity (LEA) 
and consisting of represeritatives bf employers* assbciatioris, trade unions, 
the employment service, sbcial welfare agencies, the school board, school 
staff, pupils, the parents, SSA Committees are charged, among other duties, 
with d'.'vising programs to improve the education and training of 
disadvantaged youth, among whom the disabled are an important category. 

Physically disabled children must attend, regular schoijls^ unless they 
are mentally retarded... _ blind . or deaf (Sweden, 19813; 1981b; Paulssbn, 
1981 j._ With the exception of the deaf or. severely hearing impaired, 
children increasingly attend regular schbbls riiri by local educatibh 
authorities. The special schbbls fbr the bl irid arid visually impaired, 
operated by the riatibrial gcverrimeht, are being transfonned into resource 
centers fbr the regular schools; while the county councils run schools for 
the mentally retarded, who by law must attend school betweenthe ages of 7 
and 2i, also are taking In a diminishing share of the retarded. Less than 
i/Z or 1 percent of Sweden's school age children are now In special schools 
and very few disabled children receive no formal education, including that 
provided tv the govertsinent in medical iristitutiOns arid at home tb children 
unable to attend schools (Sterihclm, 1984; Swederi, 1984a). 

To assist the iritegratibri prbcess, all new schools are required to 
iricbrpbrate suitable facilities for disabled pupils and existing schools 
must fTKidify premises. Transportation to school, technical aids, and, where 
recessary, a subsidized personal assistant, are provided. The new 
curriculum for the compulsory school , _ iiistituted in 1982-83, and the 
regulations and ordinances on special education establish a ran^e of methods 
for. strengthening the mainstreaming movemerit by alteririg arid adaptirig school 
procedures and timetables to the rieeds of iridividual pupils with special 
difficulties, amorig whom the physically arid learning disabled are prominent 
(Swederi, 1981a, 1981b, ig82a). 

Special educatibri teachers work in classrooms and small groups with 
regular teachers. If measures to supplement regular class instruction are 
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insufficient, temporary assignment to special teaching groups is utilized, 
but sparingly; remedial classes have beer abolished. An adjusted or reducad 
course of stuH-iei is another temporary txped ienU *?r*^ile special day-schools 
exist for pcpi Is. needing after-school hoQrs care ard capporvive jontact with 
adults (Sweder, l9B2d). 

In addition to a hew systerii iif resource allocation to schools facilitat- 
ing this prbgrarr of aiding pupils with special needs and their families, 
there is active participatibri by the well -developed support staff of psychol- 
ogist, nurse, welfare officer, and special assistant both ir conferences on 
individual pupils and meetings with parents. SchooU also cpcDerate with 
the county psychiatric clinic for children and younc people (Sweden^ 
1982a). Regional consultants for pupils with physical disabil ities assist 
schools and pupils with problems of environment, technical aid:;, and 
teaching methods. They also cooperate with the National Center for Teaching 
Aids for the Disabled. While hot without problems, the cxecutidr of this 
ambitious program for disabled ynuth seems to be advancing as planned 
(Sweden l98lb}. 
FoUow-up of 16-17 Year-old^ 

A distinctive feature of Swedish provision fcr youth is the 
responsibility, assigned to the schools for youth leaving the coirpulsory 
school without entering farther education, training, or emoloynent. This 
group, calculated at 10-20 percent of the 100,000 leaving ccfT,polsory school 
each year, is heavily composed cf youth who have done poorly at Schbcl , but 
disabled youth also are disprbpbrtibr.ately rppresented. Iv. 'S tHe re*^ ohsi- 
bility of the local education authorities, together with the SSA cormiiittees, 
to implement the gbverntnent* s Youth Guarantee- -that every 16 and 17 year- old 
shpuld be in education, training, work experience, or a job. A broad 
spectrum of prog»'arPS and activities nas been established to care for this 
age. group, and since 1983, an individual program has been devised .for each 
ycQth, with follow-up on progress at 10-week intervals: As a consequence, 
Jittle unemployment now occurs in this age group which increasingly is being 
kept but f the labbr market. 
U p pe r Second a ry rdii c a t i o n 

in the early 197ds > the separate secondary schools oh the German model 
were abolished and replaced by comprehensive schools through upper secondary 
education. It is. the intention that almost all young people should proceed 
directly f rom compul sory education to upper secondary education, .since the 
employment opportunities for 16 year-olds have been unsatisfactory and 
shrinking due to technological innovations and changes in work 
organization. Special efforts are h<aJe, both in compulsory school arid in 
the early period of upper secbhdary school, to attract ybuth whb are 
doubtful about cbntinuihg their education. Some 25-30 percent of those who 
complete compul spry education do not inmedi ately enter upper secondary 
education, although the proportion is reduced when account is taken of those 
that enter. jafter a year or so. Measurf?s. are also taken, to. get dropouts to 
return to school, for example, by giving credit for work experience. 

Dpper secondary education is organized along comprehensive lines, but 
pupils are sub-divided into a two-year vbcatibhal program (over twenty sub- 
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ject subaivisibhs), a two or four-year technical program, and a three-year 
acadernic program, Basic requirements in (general education subjects apply to 
all pupilG and completion of any program qualifies a young person for 
tertiary education, provided they have certain prerequisites such as a 
knowledge of English. Those attending the upper secondary school receive a 
government student grant. In addition,^ tfie structure of the schools, permits 
one-year or sharter special courses to be offered to youth at risk: 

WitRin the secondary schools , a rising share of all ehrbUmehts have 
been in the two-year voca:ional prcgram which cdrtwnbnly involves a period of 
practical experience in a workplace or- school workshop. In addition, such 
pupils have a week of contact with a workplace, similar to PRAC in the 
ccxtipulsor:' school; a similar program is being tried experimentally for those 
in the academic program. Group and individual occjpational information and 
guidance is available es in compulsory school. 

The great majority of disabled youth who complete the compulsory school 
attend regular local upper secondary schools, but two special residential 
schools are available— one for severely physically disabled arid one for deaf 
pupils. Mentally retarded youth in thi. age group attend practical training 
schools that emphasize social adjustment. They also attend special 
vbcatidrial schbbls with four-year programs for longer) offering instruction 
in coping with working life, the development of working capacity, personal 
end interpersonal skills, and specific occupational skills (Sweden, I 981 a). 

Regular upper secondary schools have particular responsibilities toward 
pupils with functional impairments or special needs. Special instruction, 
separate dasse^^ a reduced coarse of studies: prolonged school ihg, 
exemption from courses, and a specialized syllabus are ambrig the methods 
utilized (Sweden, 1981a}. 

Despite these prbvisibris, criticism has been leveled at the educatibridl 
and bccupatibrial iriformatibri arid guidarice giveri to pupils with regard to 
choice of program in upper secbridary schbol » because over 80 percent of 
physically disabled pupils are found in the theoretical subjects which, 
without a completed higher education, are. not good preparation for 
employment. As a consequence,, "unemployment is heavy, and it i5 far easier 
to arrange disability pensions than to interest employers in hiring young 
persons with physical disabil j tiesV (Sweden, 1981b, p. 6; Swederi, 1981a, p. 
2!). Even the Special attempts tb introduce iriribvaMve measures such as the 
use bf escbrts in job search efforts, grbtip sessibris bri jbb search, and 
computerized jbb search have ribt greatly imprbved the disadvantaged position 
of <Hsabled youth iri the job market (Soder, 1984). 
Programs Open to fi fder-Pfsabled Youth 

Apart from normal employment, which is difficult to obtain in the midst 
of the prolonged recession and the accompanying d1«;proportionate rise in 
youth unemployment, older disabled youth have access ♦ib a wide rarige of 
general and special employment arid trairiirig prbgrams. ".abbr market pblicy 
for the disabled iri Swederi is ari iritegral part bf general labor market 
pblicy. The disabled are ribt cbrifiried to programs especially designated for 
thein but participate tb a high extent in other programs as well. The 
employment offices handle the placement of the non-disabled as well as the 
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disabled" (Uadensjo, 1984, p. 32). Among the disabled, however, youth have 
not been a primary target, since reduced working capacity. is lowest for 
teenagers and yi)ung adults and rises regularly with increasing age (pp. 
6-16). Disabled youth may be somewhat URderrepresented in the general and 
spfcial programs, cempared to prime-age and older disabled workers. 

General programs, such as labor market training arid public works for 
the uriemplbyed, have had high participation by disabled. The Job Security 
Law also offers protection to disabled persons already employed, amorig other 
groups of workers . 

Of the special labor market programs from which disabled youth may 
benefit, the most important are vocational rehabilitation, sheltered work 
(which includes hocnework^ office work centers, and industrial relief work), 
jobs with a wage subsidy, grants and loans for motor vehicle purchase, 
grants for tools and equipment, grants for adaptation of workplaces, and 
grants for an assistant at the workplace for a severely disabled worker. In 
additicri, the eripVoyrnerit offices have conducted several f ai rly successful 
campaigns to place the disabled in uhsubsidized jobs. Under the Promotion 
of Employment Act, agreements have been made with ef^ployers, t>i\i public and 
private, specifying, for example, that a certain proportion of new employees 
should be disabled, or that some wage subsidized jobs would, be. created, or 
that, provision would, be made . to. assess work capacity of persons from the 
vocational rehabilitation program (labor market institutes). Finally^ 
adjustment groups at workplaces, representing the employer, employees, and 
an empVoymerit service officer protects the pbsiticri of existirig disabled 
employees and, to a lesser extent, deals with hiring the disabled (v^aderisjo, 
1984, pp. 42-78). 

Although Sweden has strongly endorsed the principle that income support 
should only be temporary and that employment should be the goal, in recent 
years income support, includino. the disability pension^ has been used to an 
increasing extent, especially for older workers. The di^abil ity pension. is 
especially criticized when the recipients are under 25 because it isolates 
them socially: A return to the work principle for thos^ under 6D and 
especially youth is rider active discuss ibri (Haderisjd, 1984, pp. 78-84). 
One step in this direction was a gover^Tmerit proposal for disabled unemployed 
youth in 1983: 

When youth .unemployment is prevalent Lithere . is .ji..dang_er that the 
only__ wjy . P_eopl_e_ wfeo .uare :_young .and__ _han_di_c_app.e_d_ _ _ca_n .support 
themseJves is :to_ a.ccepLt _anj early.: retirement pens.1on_::jTr sick 
benefit: The efforts: to halt and reduce youth: Qn:employment must 
naturally aixo include, the young people whc have some form of 
handicap: Special efforts are also required to: ascertain the 
potential and interests of these young people and to prepare them 
for work or vccatibrial trairiirig. It may, for iristarice, be 
necessary to _ adapt both the work itielf arid the wbrkirig 
environment specially to their needs. 

..Government proposes that the Labour Market Board should 
be .5r anted ar add.i.t ^pn^t Skr . 1 mi 1 lion for the yoca tional 1y- 
Q.riented . rehab i_l itat.ipn of__the voung and handicapped who jia.ve a 
Pension or__s_icJci. benefit ,_ _or__who^ a_re__i_n^ danger _of _ be ing_ retired 
early. :FurthertnQre:,: it::is jwo^osed that.the Ljl)our JMarket. Board 
should:l)e a:llDwed: to use* at most, an additioTial: Skr. 1 miliion 
from other project funds for work with these young people. These 
efforts are to be focused icn giving- j/oung people work or training 
that can lead to a job. (Sweden, ig83a) 




This special attention to the heeds of disabled youth is typical of 
Sweden's widerahgihg sbci«J^ policy that seeks out particular groups with 
special problems at the same time that it attempts to integrate dis- 
advantaged groups into the mainstream of education, training, and employment 
(Wadehsjo, 1984). At the same time it indicates that the transition from 
school -to-work remains more difficult for disabled, youth than for 
nondisabled of equal ability. Even when the education and training problems 
are solved, employment problems remain; 
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Or. Beatrice Reuben's comprehensive and fact-filled paper is both 
ihfonnative and stimulating. It provides an extensive informational base 
regarding the status of education, training, and employment for disabled 
youth in Western Europe and describes the advancements West Germany and 
Sweden have made in the development and delivery of services to disabled 
youth. 

Through Dr. Reubens review of the policies and programs of the European 

Cdnrtunity (EC), the innovative approaches designed to alleviate the complex 

problems associated with transition are presented. One example involves the 

effort of engaging employer organizations and trade unions in addressing the 

needs of the disabled of a11 ages. Along with extensive programs in 

education, this type of intervention is crucial if we are to remove social 

barriers from the worJcplace. _ In his discussion on attitudes, dacobos 

tenBroek (a blind lawyer wtio foanded the National Federation for the Blind 

and served as its president for 21 years stated that: 

actual physical 1 ijnitatiohs^ resulting from tKe disabil i ty more 
often than 4iot play little role in detenriihihg whether the 
physically disabled are allowed to move about and be in public 
places. Rather, that judgment for the most part results from a 
y 3 e ty 0 f con s i d e ra t i d ns re 1 a ted t o pu b 1 i c a 1 1 i t ude s , attitudes 
which not infrequently are quite erroneous and misconceived, (p. 
867) 

Helpful comparisons tjetween^ Western Europe and the United States with 
regard to education and employment issues need to be developed by scholars 
and practitioners Jlike. Comparisons, such as how progress in maihstreaming 
cdcTipares to efforts in the United States, would be helpful in providing a 
broader frame of reference for policymakers. Also helpful would be analyses 
of the results of program evaluations. Analyses oi evaluative reports would 
provide a dearer sense of the strengths and shortcomings of the programs 
Dr. Reuben discusses. Some important unanswered questions need to be 
addressed. Does the Swedish pension system for the disabled youth act as a 
disincentive to the pursuit of training programs? What are the social and 
educational ramifications of accepting a disability pension at a young age? 

Another valuable addition to the literature would be reflectibhs oh how 
the United States might learn frdri, and apply, some of the program 
strategies which have been successful, especially in Sweden. While the 
United States does not have the advantage (or disadvantage] of such a 
homogeneous culture, certainly many of the underlying principles of these 
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successful approaches, coald be applied in more heterogeneoQS societies with 
different political stroctures. . 

m generaK a sharing of successful ideas across cdhtihehts would be of 
endrtnous benefit. In addressing the global issue of transitional 
prograiTfnihg for handicapped youth, there is a clear need to facilitate an 
international exchange of ihfortriticin. Such exchanges could be initiated 
through the formation cf an international association; international 
conferences; targeted Fulbright awards; exchange programs for students 
practitioners and faculty; and the establ ishment of international research 
and deve.loprnent programs through agencies such as the United States Agency 
for International Development (OSAID); The international Program for 
Agriculture Knowledge Systems (INTERPArS), for the funding of short courses^ 
is an example of such a program in the field of agriculture. 

In thfs paper Dr. Reubens indicates that in spite of the exemplary 
education and training programs taking place in Sweden, transition froni 
school -to-work remains more difficult for the disabled youth than for the 
nondisabled of equal ability. The European Community's Action Programme - 
entitled "Transition of Young People from Education to Adult and Working 
tife" is a initiative policy for transition which was developed by the 
Councils and Hinisters of Education (198^) of 10 member countries. It 
focuses on giving all young people, including the young disabled, 
preparation for life by helping them cope with the challenges and 
uncertainties of the late twentieth century. Its basic principles and areas 
for action are similjr to those discussed at the School-to-Work Transition 
Forum which produce? this set cf papers. However, when _ reviewing the 30 
pilot, programs resulting from this plan, programs which jre widely spread 
across Europe, only two (the Netherlands and Northern Ireland) list the 
handicapped as part of their target population. Consequently, uncertainties 
arise is to whether transition policies and programs are actually reaching 
the 1 deal level . 

Such information leads one to wonder if perhaps the ED policy initia- 
tives have run into the same difficulties as they often do in this country, 
i.e., not being adopted at all, or being adopted but not materializing, into 
quality p'^ograms pr^oducing desired outcomes. AH too often policies are 
established as the result of polJtica? and public pressure with little input 
from those who actually work wl^h students. It is common for teachers to be 
required to spend an indrdinate amount of time serving on cofiiiiittees only to 
discdver in the end that top ddwh administration issued a plan which doesn't 
reflect the teachers* concerns. This has happened to teachers so often it 
is not surprising that they lack a strong feeling of comnitment when 
particular programs are thrust upon them. 

The most effective program changes iire _ those, developed as close as 
possible to the population served. Teachers need to be part of a col- 
laborative effort with persons from iiigher education, business, and outside 
agencies to develdp, carry out, arid evaluate prdgraltts. Such ihvdlvcciGnt 
prdvides an oppdrtunity for all parties to share and learn from each other. 
Most importantly, it gives those who work closely with students a vested 
interest and ownership In the adopted programs. 
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..Dr. Reoben's expertise in the eclucatibh and training systems of Europe 
wold suggest that her future ihvclvemeht is crucial if we are to have 
cottparative studies between the United States and European programs for 
disabled youth. In addition, her leadership, internationally, could provide 
the impetus for a global exchange of ideas. Such, efforts will lead to 
successful programs for educating, training^ and employing disabled youth 
thus enabling them to meet the challenqes of tomorrow. 
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The ms t c r 1pp1 i hg d i sa b i 1 j of d 1 1 mdy no t be found among 
disabled individuals, but instead ma^ be found in the very service 
system federal and state officials have created, to helj>ithem. i_The 

system 1 s uncpprdi n:ated,__ __ i nrpns is_tent_, _ j_and often 

incpmprehensjbie. _ An estimaxed__ftt of lAmOTCi '5_:gross: national 
product _1:s__spenti:eiCtc year:_0!r_disability prajrams,: yet iroost of 
this, funding : supports: <tependeTicy.:.^~In fiscal year 1983, the 
Social iSecurity Adminlstration spent 23 billion dollars in support 
payments that keptmany disabled persons from working. Across the 
street, the Rehabilitation: Services Administration spent one 
billion dollars to restore these same people to ertipioyn^ht. And I 
note and : Utiderscbre that's a twenty to one discrepancy (Will, 
1985, p. 79). 

Madeline Will, the Assistant Secretary of Education and chief of the 
U.S. Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services , made this 
comment during the opening remarks at a recent Conference on Youth with 
Disability in Waytata^ Minnesota. The conference contents were later 
published in the joornal of Adolescent Health Care (198s:): Ms. Will, and 
many other federal officers, have recognized the dif^^lcUity that the 
existing service system presents to an individual arid his or her family brice 
they leave public school services. 

Recent demon strati on programs (Paine, Bellamy, S Wilcox, 1984; Rusch, 
1986; Vogelsberrr, 1986; Wehman S Hill, 1985), research Into existing service 
practices (Bellamy, Sheenan, Horner, & Boles, 1980; Pomerantz & Marholin^ 
1977; Vogelsbergi Wllllams,^ & Friedl^_ i980r Whitehead, 1977), and follow-up 
studies An competitive employrnent settings (Kochany t Keller, 1981) and 
public school settings (Mithang, Horluchi, S Fanning, 1985; Hasazi, 
PresJcill, Gordon, S Collins, 1985) have indicated that cbmmuhlty empTbymept 
is possible for Ind- vidua Is with severe handicaps arid that the present adult 
arid public schbbl service systems do little to facilitate this transition. 

A Model for the Transition Process 

The Office of Special Education and Rehabil i tatlve Services (OSERS, 
1985) has recognized these limitations and Initiated federal funding In five 
specialized areas In an effort to establish model service delivery. These 
five areas when combined and incorporated Into existing service systems 
should facilitate Imprbved cbiiiriuriity emplbymerit bppbrturii ties for all 
individuals with haridicaps. 
High School Tmprbv e m e rit 

The first part of this model includes field Initiated researcii and 
demonstration projects that are focused on making schools, more effective, 
integrated, and related to_ actual community employment needs. Transition 
programs ,_ funded In many public school settings across the country, are 
developing the process for identifying cdminunity referenced trairiirig, com- 
rounlty-based training, arid the trarisi tibri from publ ic schbbl service 
delivery to adult service delivery arid/br employmerit. 



Irnprbverierit in Eniplbyment Opportunities 

At present there are few irc'^'iti ves that can bis offered to an isftiployer 
to encourage their participatidh ir hiring of individuals with severe handi- 
caps. Many eipp1 dyers share the same low expectations for this populati bh 
that present service providers ho1cJ. if they do provide employment 
Opportunities, it is frequently out of a sense of community or charity, 
rather th?n an expectation that the results will be positive for their 
business; The financial incentives available (Targeted Jobs Tax Credits, 
salary subsidy^ etc:)^ also frequently convey niixed messages to the employer 
cibcut the individuals that they are 'being paid' to hire (Vogelsberg, 
1986), Some states, such as Mlhhesbta (Kill, 1985), have iiriplemiBrited a 
two-tiered schedule of benefits to individuals with handicaps to ehcbtirage 
acceptance of employment offers by individuals with handicaps and rerove 
some of the existing financial disincentives to employment. 

Federal and State, regulations have to be carefully examined to deter- 
mine where benefit patterns can be_ altered to encourage _ employment rather 
than discourage it: If an individual can become employed, still maintain 
financial benefits (al though reduced) , still mairitain medical benefits, and 
be guaranteed the ability tb have all benefits risinstated once a position is 
1 ost then some of the disincentives tb empl oymeht may be rembved, Sbme 
businesses have initiated novel approaches tb employment by prbvidihg 
individuals on full disability benefits with innovative emplbyment 
opportunities that allow them to become contributing members once again 
(SPIN, 1985). . . . . . 

Improvement of Programs that Provide Transition _____ 

An increase ifi the quality and availabil ity of cownunity college pro- 
grams, vbcatibrial -technical institutes, and vocational education programs to 
include individuals with mbre severe handicaps is ahbther approach advocated 
by the federal gbvernnieht to expand the availability bf emplbyment fbr this 
under served population. At present there are small commuriity or private 
postsecondary college programs being federally funded for individuals with 
more severe handicaps. __ Trinity. College in Burlington, Vennont is presently 
developing a toition-based postsecondary training and employment program for 
individuals with mental retardation (Vogelsberg, 1983). Other college-based 
programs are being initiated through federal and local funds to expand 
training and employment opportunities previbusly considered only appropriate 
for individual s without handicaps or individuals wi th bh1y the mi Ides t 
disability (Brolin I Elliot, 1974). 
lmj)rovement of Time-Limited Services 

The present system of vocational service to individuals with handicaps 
is fragmented, difficult to accessL, and frequently inadequate for 
individuals with handicaps. Careful examination and _enhanceme_nt_ of _ tnese 
systems should have a substantial effect upon actual employment outcomes for 
individuals with mild handicaps. Time-limited services must be expanded; 
Luurdt hated, and iniprbved tb facilitate positive effects. The present focus 
on numbers and classification of successful placements such as 'hbmemaking, 
sheltered workshop, or work activity participant' must be altered and new 
outcomes adopted to guarantee appropriate service delivery. Although time- 
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limited services indicate an end to service, sbftie (jreseht systems provide 
no more than a careful review of want ads in the news (3a per for individuals 
seeking emplbymerit. 

Vocational education. Job Service, vocational rehabil i tationi the Job 
Training Partnership Act, ar'd other time-related services, must become 
coordinated and focused on cofT:petitive employment outcomes rather than 
training objectives,. The expectation that isolated training objectives for 
a. population of handicapped individuals are -sufficieht to result in 
coimiuRity employment is frequently incorrect. For those individuals and 
programs where this proves to be sufficient, strong fblldw-up analysis must 
be implemented along with the ability to provide comprehensive and 
systematic program replication of successful efforts. Some programs, such 
as the Job Club approach (Azrin & Besalel i 1980); have proven to be 
effective, time-limited approaches to successful employment. The ability of 
various systems to successful ly_ implement them has, onfortonately, been poor. 
Improvement of Transition to Employment with Enduring Suppor t 

This is the fifth and final componeht of the model. It involves 
ongoing (enduring) support and is the newest initiative that attempts to 
address the long-term heeds of ihdividuals with severe handicaps. This is 
also the most difficult concept for traditional service providers to under- 
stand and implement. For many years the individuals who required long-term 
support were considered unemployable. Recent research has shown that. these 
individuals can work in contnunity i ntegrated setti ngs if they are provided 
with appropriate long-term support (Kiernan & Stark, in press; Rusch, 1986). 

The federal government has recently funded supparted employment pro- 
jects in ten separate states. These programs are beihg ihltiatcd with 
federal funds ($500,000 per site annually for five years) to provide a model 
for future supported employment development. The long-term goal is to 
re-direct existing funds (day program, work activities, sheltered workshop) 
from segregated settings to conwunity emplpymeht settings. 

This chapter will focus on community empl oyment with enduring support 
for those individuaTs with, severe . handicaps. The other four priorities 
within the OSERS model are addressed in many of the other chapters and fdciis 
service development on individuals with less in tense heeds. 

- Public School Fbl low-Up Studies 

Recent literature and research have focused on what happens to the 
individuals once he or she leaves public school. The. limited survey 
research that is available (Hasazi et al.i 1985; Mithaug e_t al..,. 1985; 
Zollers, Conroy, Hess, & Newman, . 1984) indicates that school vocational 
training acti.vi.ti es have had little positive effect on employnient potehtial 
for individoals with handicaps, and that in-school vocatidhal traihihg 
activities^ are seldom available. The highest cbrrelatibh between public 
school activity ahd post- school paid employtrieht is a paid, part-time job 
during school years (Hasaizi et. al . , 1985). Although this information 
indicates a need to al ter many aspects of the current service del i very 
system for all individuals, it also suggests that public school preparation 



for wdrR is ISfnited and frequently non-existent to individaals with severe 
handicaps. 

Forins of Supported Eniplbyrrieht 

the term supported empldyTnent implies enduring support to maintain paid 
coninunity integrated emjjloyment for the individual. Bellamy, fihodes, and 
Albin (in press), have . provided a rationale and description for supported 
employment. The Developmental Disabilities Act of .19.84: and the 1984 
Anv. ndmerts to the Education of the Handicapped ^ct end the Rehabilitation 
Act (Federal Register, 1984) provide defini*:^on'. of the term "supported 
emplbynieht" . 1 1 means paid (Bmpldymeht for persons With developmental 
d^sabil i ties when competitive efriplbymerit at or above the minimum wage is 
unlikely and when, because of their disabilities, they reed intensive 
ongoing support to maintain job performance. It is conducted in a variety 
of settings, particularly work sites that are integrated with persons who do 
not have disabil ities and Sjupported . bj'. whatever activity is necessary to 
sustain this work. Sopport activities include, but are not limited to, 
supervisidh, - training, transpdrtation, attendant care, adaptive support, and 
parerital/rebidehtidl counseling. Vdgelsbtrg and Schutz (in press) provide a 
description and defiriitibri of the varibiis cbmpbherits that differentiate 
between competitive, transitional, supported, and sheltered emplbymerit. 

Four supported employment alternatives have been described by MariR, 
Rhodes, and Bellamy (in press). they include distributed jobs, industry 
based enclaves^ mobile work crews, and benchwork. Each of these forms of 
supported employment. of fer varying degrees of integration and supporl^ the 
term distributed jobs refers to the on-the-job training and support of 
ihdividujls in one pdsitidn in an industry or business setting, and will be 
the fbcus of the remainder of this riahUScript; Full descriptidhs of all df 
the models are available in the 1 iterature (Kiernan S Starl(, in press; 
Paine, et a1 . , 1984; Vogelsberg, Ashe, S Williams, 1985; Wehman I Hill, 
1985). 



. Service Needs for Individuals with Severe Handicaps 
The results of research and practice have furnished service providers 
with very specific guidelines for service delivery: These guidelines must 
be incorporated into the ibhcept of Idhg-tertn ehdurihg support in cdftinunity 
employment and residential sites if successful cbniriunity OTplbyment and life 
functioning for individuals with severe handicaps is expected. The 
guidelines Include at least the following. 
Community-based and Conmunity Referenced training 

Although there, are . federally funded research projects studying the 
areas of generalization and maintenance, at present we_ do not have suffi- 
cient lechnoldgy to guarantee that individuals with severe handicaps can be 
taught in isolated arid sifliulated settings and be able to perform those 
skills in the natural setting. Until better methdddldgy is developed, the 
best practices include training at the actual site where the behavior will 
be expected to occur. In some instances, similar work sites {such as a 
University cafeteria) have been utilized as training sites and then employ- 
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itiefit placements developed in similar University cafeterias. This model has 
nroveh effective due to the similarities of the 'training site' to the 
•emplbyment siti'' and the availability of intensive training assistance at 
the hew job site. 

No matter what the initial training approach, it has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that f.ome individuals with severe handicaps will have diffi- 
culty generalizir^ skills frorn one setting to another. Training and 
^" actual employment and living environments are a 
necesiary romporent of successful programs at this point in the deve'i opment 
of services. 

O ngoing Support in All getffitgs 

Employment and residential programs must have cjoordinated and 
consistent service delivery to facilitate roaximom independence for these 
individuals. The present systenj of fragmented service codrdinatibh between 
settings and t •<:rs of the day cr week: disrupt consistent instruction and 
cayi>e difficulty in the acquisition of new sJcills. Parents, guardians, 
recreation providers, as well as personnel representing 
Mental Health, Vocational Rehabilitotioh, arid Social Security are but a few 
°^ individuals that must be kept up to date on activities andneeds of 
individual", to facilitate their growth. The concept of a coordinated 
service system 'las been in existence for a long time, but is still difficult 
to find operating within existing systems.. Funding, varied agency support, 
and different classifications for different service have all caused sbnie 
difficulty i^n the real ization of this ideal. At present, hew vocational 
prngrams for individuals with severe handicaps must assume the 
responsibility of total service codrd^nation to guararitee that residential, 
vocational ,_coifitiunity, and recreation needs are met. 
Integrated Settings 

The concept of segregated and isolated service delivery for the benefit 
of the individual {iritensity of support) and the agency (resources and 
facility) is slowly expiring. One of the difficulties with segregated 
settings has been the inability to simulate the sctual conditions found in 
the projected and desired final environment. Social as well as vbcatiorial 
expectations vary widely across community employmerit sites and typically 
have no relationship to expectations within sheltered workshops^ work 
activity programs, or day programs. The most successful approach to 
identify necessary skills for instruction is to analyze the fin^l environ- 
ment (residential, vocational, recreation, or conwunityj and then to teach 
in that erivirorimerit. This also assures that other nonhandicapped individ- 
uals can be assisted ir. their efforts to understand and work with individ- 
uals with severe handicaps. 

^The concept of the trainer-advocate (Hehfnah, igsi) is central to 
establishi. ^ acceptance in commuuity settirigs. The origoirig interaction 
between the trainer-advocate, the worker with handicaps, and nonhandicapped 
co-workers and supervisors facilitates this acceptance. 
Social and Vocationjp Survival Skill tra ining 

Many iridividuals lose community employment opportunities due to 
difficulties other than actual task performance:. Transportation, social 
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behavior* money jnanagefl»ent , personal hygiene, dress, time inahagement, and 
many other skillsthat can he considered necessary for multiple activities 
(vocational, residential, recreational) and must te learned and performed 
appropriately for ari indlvidoal to 'survive' in a community setting (SchutZi 
Vbgelsberg, S Rusch, 1980): The necessary sophistication level of these 
skills can be established by the actual employment and cowiriunity sites 
rather than through a commercial curriculum. If an inaiytdual works in a 
blue collar position at ah industrial plant, then the ability to dress and 
attend formal social fur.ctibns may become a low priority training 
objective. If; however, the individual works in a setting where suits or 
dresses are required, then the objectives for dressing take a higher 
priority : . . _ 

There are muUiple additional guidelines for service delivery to the 
individual with severe hafiaicaps: The present focus on integrated settings, 
cdbrdiriated service delivery, arid inclusive skill development across 
settings are primary cbmpbrierits. Adoption of th;s Orientation will 
guarantee successful identification of appropriate skil 1 seqjuerices and 
appropriate sites for instruction and remove some of the previous diffi- 
culties . encountered when service providers attempted to 'transfer' trairiihg 
from setting to setting. 

Oescriptiort of Successfol Employment Programs in Vermont 
For the past six years (1979-1985) the state of Vermont has been 
developing arid implemeritirig small employment training programs for 
individuals with severe disabilities. Each of these programs have focused 
rolely on coiranunity employmerit outcomes through a coriceritrated survey, 
place, and training approach as advocated by Rusch arid Mithaug (1980) arid 
Wehman (19aij. 

The Vermont programs are small (usually three to four staff), located 
in rural settings, and have a comprehensive, service system that identifies 
positions, analyzes these positions, develops a training program, identifies 
an iridividual who has ^eeri previously classified as severely disabled and 
'unemployable*, places the iridividual on the- job site with an on-the-job 
trainer and advocate, provides iriterisive trairiirig for a two to six month 
period, and then provides lorig-tenn follow-up services to guararitee thiat the 
individual, will have his or her service needs met to maintain employment. 
Kore complete descriptions o.f the programs are available elsewhere 
(Vogelsberg, 1986; Vogelsberg et al . , 1985), but a brief description of 
administrative issues, service design, and results will be offered below. 
Administrative Issues 

As the programs Were beirig conceptualized by surveying existing service 
systems (Vogelsberg, Williams, S Friedl, 1980), it became apparent that 
Vermont was similar to other states in their lack of sophisticated contnunity 
employment services for individuals with severe handicaps (Appleby, 1978; 
Bellamy, Sheehan, Horner,. & Boles, 1980; Greenleigh & Associates, 1975; 
Stanfield, 1976; Whitehead, 1977). To avoid the usual difficulty with 
transition from public school service to adult service, programs were 
iriitiated Withiri adult service agencies. These programs were expected to 



assist individuals mdvihg but of the public school settings as well as 
individuals presently in the adult service system. 

Decisions about where an employment training program. b61arg5. within the 
existing service system were difficult to make. Those students within 
public school settings obviously required placement services prior to 
"graduation". These individuals within the existing adult services also 
required some form of placement service. In addition the difficulty of 
roo V i ng existing services in hew directions wa s r ec d g h i z ed . T he i n i t. i a 1 
decision within Vermont was to place programs within Regional Mental Health 
centers. As the programs matured, it became apparent that new programs 
would develop and operate better if they were located in a separate (more 
business like) location such as an industrial park or an office building. 

Although later programs were located in buildings other ttian the Mental 
Health _ centers, funding still was passed through the Regional Centers. 
These centers had large budgets and multiple program responsibilities. To 
assure that new programs would be allowed to develop with autonomy, the 
following administrative guidel ihes wer^ established (Vbgelsberg, 1986) : 
(a) separate budgets for the program; '*)) cooperative interagency 
agreements for emplbymeht; (c) staff position descriptions that excluded 
facility training; (d) separate advisory and SM.jport boards; (e) guarantee 
of qualified consultation; (f) consistent monthly data reports to funding 
agencies; (g) specific, employment and disability expectations; (hj ongoing 
staff development and training; and (1) quarterly and annual written reports 
to funding agencies. 

These guidelines forced a separation between programs within each 
region and guaranteed that the hew programs wbuld develbp and implement 
service delivery prior tb becoming ^ component of the existing system. Of 
the six prbgrams nbw running within six geographic regions of the state, 
only one is still housed within a mental health facility, but all are funded 
and ongoing components of the existing regional mental health system. 
Service Design 

. . In a rural state like Vermont, it was necessary to develop programs 
that had the capability to access whatever jobs were available, rather than 
to focus on one specific bccupatibri. For this reasbh, ah bri-the-jbb 
training emphasis was develbped. There are four majnr cbmponents of the 
St?rvice design: referral, evaluation and job development, on-the-job train- 
ing, and placement and fbllbw-up. 

Referral . Potential workers are referred to the programs fri)m public 
school settings, work activity centers, sheltered workshops, and several 
other agencies. As each person is referred, contact is established and an 
evaluation is begun to determine if the individual can be served within the 
existing system or if intensive services of supported work prbgrams are 
required. 

Evaluation arid Job O e v e lopm e ht . During the Initial intake assess- 
ment, permlsslbh tb study previbus files is obtained and additibnal evalua- 
tions are established as necessary. For the purposes of the actual 
on-the-job training a Vocational Assessment and Curriculum Guide (VACG) 
(Rusch, Schutz, Mithaug, Stewart, & Mar, ig82j and. an Individual Skill 
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inventory (Vogelsberg, Spauldihg, Patterson, SchenL" , 8 Phi11i(3S, 1984] are 
performed, these evaluations indicate sk111 levels in functidhal conrnunity 

As evaluation activities continue, the program job developer is 
surveying the cocniiunity for potential positions. Once a. specific position 
is developed a careful job skill inventory is performed to identify all 
cfHfponents of the position that may have to be taught to the individual: 

Once a number of individuals have been evaluated and a job has been 
developed, a careful match of the skills rebuired on the job arid the capa- 
bilities of the individuals evaluated is performed. Potential candidates 
are identified, screened, and [if transportation, agency support, and 
parental /guardian support can be verified), the individual is provided with 
a placement on the job site for intensive on-the-job training. 

On>thc-job Training and Placement . The job skill inventory (a 
locally developed instrnitient) is utilized tc initiate training. Detailed 
task analyses of each component requiring intensive training are prepared; 
This phase of the program could last frbni brie Week to six mbriths deperidirig 
upbri the complexity of the position arid the ability of the new worker to 
learri the various position requirements. As on-the-job training is 
occurring, social survival skill training in the cotmunity is also being 
provided. Any skill area that an individual requires to maintain employment 
Is either taught by the program or facil itated througR other agency support 
services. Careful definiti^)ns and criteria for movement from on-the-job 
training and placement to follow-up are nsed^ and the process of moving from 
a training phase to a fdlldw-up phase is carefully mbnitdred. This 
trarisitibri from trairilrig to fbl low-up (usual ly diiririg the third to sixth 
mbrith) has prdveri to be a crucial pdirit where posit ioris are frequeritly iri 
jeopardy (Vogelsberg, 1985). 

All of the positions earned at least minimum wage for the trainees from 
the beginning of training, this was accomplished by guaranteeing that the 
job would be completed to the employers. satisfaction. Frequently this meant 
that the i)n-the-job trainer had to complete parvs of the job or work later 
hours, but the job was always completed and there was never the need to pay 
anyone less than minimum wage. 

Fbl low-up . Orire ari iridividual enters the fbllbw-up phase, he or she 
is provided with daily, weekly, arid everitually mbrithly cbritacts to assure 
ongoing success. When the need for retrairilrig or new trairiirig is identified 
it is provided by the program.. These fp1 low-up contacts are continuous 
throughout _ the life of the programs (six years iri one setting), and have 
been one of the most important factors. . providing some, stability _to each 
worker's employment. Follow-up contacts are made with employers, 
cd>wbrkers, parents and/dr guardians, service agencies, and dther invdlved 
individuals. An average of severi monthly contacts betweeri the various 
agencies and iridividuals a»*e necessary to assure brigbirig cbbrdiriatibri arid 
ef f ec t i ve coirinuri i ca t i on . ^ 
Success ^ the frograms 

Detailed data on the program have been published elsewhere (Vogelsberg, 
1986; Vogelsberg, 1984; Vogelsberg, et al . . 1985) , but a brief synopsis 



wi11 be offered here. Each program of three fol 1 . time staff has been able 
to provide twelve individuals, with severe disabilities with cdrtinuhity employ- 
ment each year. . As of May of 1985, one hundred and twelve individuals had 
been provided with coitifiunity employment. 

Of these individuals approximately 65 percent are still employed over 
the varying time periods of the programs (six years for the first program in 
central Vertribht). Utilizing a three month placement success indica'^r (as 
^!^^ of Vocational Rehabilitation does in Vermont), more than 85 

p e rcent of th e p1ac ^m€Tvt^ have been successful . This figure is offered for 
canpari son with other three-month figures only; the main orientation of the 
Vermont programs has. been to maintain individuals in cdctmunity empldymeht 
through long-term service delivery rather than to establish employment 
percentages and then mQV£ on to other placements. 

Most of the pdsitidhs are part-time, about 30 percent are full-time 
with full benefits, and all commarid at least minimum wage. Program costs 
have MSily been counterbalanced by reductions in day program and trans- 
pbrtatibh costs, those programs that have been providing services for more 
than three years have saved service dollars that equal the costs of the 
programs themselves. 

The average, cost per placement has beeii about $6,000 with bhgbing 
follow-up costs of $1,000 per year after the first year. This compares very 
favorably with the ongoing cost of day services bf $5,000 per year for the 
rest of the individual's life. 

The success bf the Vermbht programs effectively illustrate that individ- 
uals with severe handicaps can become employed in coffinunity settings if they 
are provided with intensive structure and fol Ipw-up services to maintain 
that onployment. Other successful examples are available (Klernan & Stark, 
in press; Rusch, 1986; Weiiman & Hill, 1985^ Wehman, Hill, Gbodall, 
Cleveland, Barrett. Brooke, Pentecost, & Bruff, 1982). 

Recbfffrieridatibris 

Although ther? are multiple dembhstratibh projects available, there are 
few total-service systems in bperatibri. As the demonstration stage reaches 
ccmipleti bh, service systems must begin to incorporate proven service models 
into their own systems. An outcome-oriented, development process mast begin 
to strengthen the community employment initiative. Systems adoption and 
change should begin in public schools, adult services, service cobrdiriati bh 
systems, personnel preparation programs, and business and industry settings. 
Public Schools 

The public schools can assist individuals with severe handicaps to 
access the cwiimjhity by adbpting cbrriuriity-based training to assure 
general izatibh bf skills to natural settings (homei worki corriunityi 
recreation, etc.). There is a need to emphasize the vocaiional and 
corriunity survival skills that have a direct relationship to actual position 
requirements in each student's expected final environment. 

An additional, component within the public school Settings should be the 
establishment of placement programs with on-the-job training and fbl low-up 
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services for those individuals abbiit to leave or 'age biit' of public 
school. The establishment of integrated paid ccwnrTiuhity worR dppdrtuhities 
during the final years of school wi11 pi'ovide students (arid teachers) with 
an improved understanding of what is required in comniunity settings. 

Finally, public school services that are presently not available to 
individuals with severe handicaps (such as technical training) must be 
expanded to include all ifidividuals. The development of aseparateservice 
system for individuals With severe handicaps (while practically necessary at 
this tiine) is drily the beginning df a prdcess that Should eventually leave 
all students with multiple options fdr being served in the pUbTic school: 

These changes within public school settings are begirining; there are 
new position titles (community trainer, job placement specialist) fdr 
teachers who -.'ork specifically with individuals with severe handicaps. In 
some settings ^ adult service providers work directly with students on job 
sites, during their final year in-school. Many, options are being explored 
and there is a heed to maintain flexibility of position responsibilities to 
ineet the rieeds df the studerit. 
Adult S e rvic e s and -Serv^^e Cdordiriatidri Systems 

The temi "transition service" has been utilized td meari many fdnris df 
movement from one setting or service to another. Within service systems 
some fonn of total service coordination is necessary to assure that all df 
the present service options are known to and accessed by persons with severe 
disabilities. Adolt services should become community-based, small in actual 
number of staff (large /facility orientations are . detrimenta to any 
cdrmuriity development efforts), employrnent oriented, and have strong 
follow-up and eriduririg suppdrt capabilities. 

Multiple conwnuriity emplbyrnerit dptidris {ManR, Rhddes, S Bellamy in 
press) should be developed along with pdstsecdridary trairiirig dppdrturiities. 
Incentives for community employment outcomes should be establ ished rather 
than the present system that funds and reinforces facility service. 
F^nally^ strong interagency cooperation is necessary if coordinated services 
are td be realized. 

Persdnnel Preparatidn Programs . ._ 

Uriiversity prografiis preparing prdfessi dnal s in sach fields as special 
education, vdcatibrial rehabil itatidri, vdcatidhal education, and 
rehabilitative psychology exist in most states. Urifdrturiately, few df them 
offer a coordinated mul ti disci pi i nary etrphasis that results iri the trairiirig 
of an effective, service provider. Programs must be developed which promote 
business expertise to facilitate better communication bevaluable content 
that should be passed on to students. New and progressive personnel 
preparation prdgrams will be necessary to address new service needs. 
Bus^iries^ arid Iridustry 

The above areas all focus dri service delivery or preparation of 
professional personnel. There is also a need td focus on the prdcess of 
altering present misconceptions about the ability of individuals with 
handicaps and the expectations of low-quality social services held by the 
business community. These difficulties can be addressed through a variety 
of orientations. - . 




The establ ishnient of incentives. within businesses to develop acceptance 
of employees with handicaps and their support pe.-sbhhel Would greatly 
facilitate quality progranis: The cbntinued dbcuniehtatioh of the advantages 
to business and industry to accept and work with individuals previously 
considered 'uheniplbyablie' is necessary. there are businesses that have 
strong eniplbyrnent brieritatibhs for individuals with handicaps and their 
successes should be dissefnindted (Equal to the Task, 1982). 

Federal incentives to employ individuals who have, difficulty learning 
must be carefully examined, explained to employers, and utilized to the 
benefit of employers. and_ individuals with handicaps: Ongoing advbcacy at 
tween. social services and business aiid industry. Each discipline has the 
federal and state levels to increase incentives and prbvide reihfbrcemerit to 
businesses that are involved is necessary. A business and (re)habil itatidn 
partnership Is pbssible that will benefit both orientations. This 
partnership is in its infancy and must be accepted and expanded to support 
the hew program efforts toward competition employment. 



Discussion . . 

Demonstrations, of successful, integrated comimjnity employment programs 
are evident in practice and literature. The focus Of the field should how 
be toward expanding and integrating existing systems (public schbbl , adult 
Service, and persbhnel preparation) tb imprbve the knowledge base and 
sbphisticatibn bf these service mbdeis. Research and demonstrations are 
necessary tb assure systems adoption and change. Over the past decade 
multiple demonstrations of effective programs have occurred. The next 
phases must Include processes for full and effective asnv.-nilation of these 
demonstrations by existing systemsi 

The final outcomes of this adoption should be improved integratibn bf 
individuals with handicaps into all coniriunity settings (vbcatiohal. 
residentiaU cofrriunity, and recr^atibh). Cblleges and universities, 
business and industry, public schbbl s, ?.hd adult services agencies wiDl tach 
haVe tb crbss new boundaries tc assist in expanding qual i ty services to 
severely handicapped persons, and, at the same time, realize the significant 
benefits that can be achieved for individuals with handicaps. 
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Commentafy: Transition to Emplc^ent for Individuals 
with Moderate and Severe Handicaps 



Patricia Gonzalez 

- : Gradudte.Research Assistant 
Office of Career Develbprheht for Special Populations 



Dr. Vogelsberg's chapter highlights nunierous issues pertaining to 
competitive employment for severely disabled people. Many of the issues 
raised can be conceptualized in one of three main areas of concern: 

The first broad area of concern is that successful OTpldytneht for this 
population largely depends on some form of enduring support following 
placement. Many demonstration projects throughout the country have shown 
that individuals with sev-ere handicaps can maintain employment using this 
model: indeed. Dr. Vogelsberg provides an excellent outline of one such 
program developed and implemented in Vermont. The Verrnont System, is of 
particular note considering its scope. Many successful _ demonstration 
projects cover a much smaller geographic _ area. An analysis of the 
political, social, and economic condi tions of the State of Vermont might 
clarify to what extent this state is representative of others, and thus, 
under what .circumstancos this model might be adopted elsewhere. 

A second broad area of concern addressed by Dr. Vogelsberg is the need 
for severely handicapped individuals to be integrated with their community. 
This concept, a significant part of the normalization principle; has 
far-reiachihg implications for meaningful employment. Prior to training^ the 
vocatibhjl arid social survival skills selected for instruction must first be 
validated v» *hin the community. After _ appropriate goals are chosen, 
instruct.on should take place in_ the targeted work setting. Community-based 
trainii<: has been shown to have significant ramifications for maihteriahce 
and generalization of acquired skills. The technology for this training is 
available^ yet not widely utilized. This may explain some of the problems 
cited by Dr. Vogelsberg in the current time-limited services offered by such 
agencies as Job Service and Vocational Rehabilitation. It is conceivable 
that many more disabled individuals could profit from tirre-l imi ted services 
if these agencies were to adopt this technology. 

Another significant aspect of. community integration \s the 
understanding and information, it imparts on the nonhandicapped public, in 
this case, employers and co-workers. While actual integration provides the 
best demonstration of the abilities of severely disabled workers, much can 
be learned by active informatibri sharing arid cdoperation among schools, 
adult service agencies, and businesses. 

The significant issues involved in interagency cooperation form the 
third major concern within Dr. Vogelsberg's chapter. These problems sor- 
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face throughout his discussions dh transition, adult service agency involve- 
ment, personnel preparation prbgrams, and business and industry: However, 
this issue needs to be stressed at the public school level as well: The 
public school is the logical beginning of the t^ahsitibn effort whether via 
an Individualized Transition Plan or some other means of cwiinuni cation. The 
school must help develop a link between their services and those provided by 
agencies the disabled individual will utilize upon graduation. Another 
feature of cooperation withiji the public schools is that of special 
educatibh aiid vocational education. While Dr. Vogelsberg touches upon this 
issue, explicit strategies for encouraging and maintaining., close 
collaboration need to be adopted, the expertise of both fields is needed to 
teach appropriate aod rewarding job skills to Severely disabled 
individuals. The federal government could take a lead in coordinating 
vocatianal and special education through more specific legislation aimed at 
this goal. In fact, changes in federal policy could greatly enhance the 
coordination of many agencies by, _ for . example, removing classification 
barriers and changing the criterion for successful, job placement. 

In suninary. Or. Vdgelsberg effectively niostrates the interplay among 
issues affecting the emplbymeht of severely disabled individuals. He also 
offers the reader an opportunity to analyze a model program which has 
successfully addressed or circumvented iTiahy of these Significant problems. 
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Challenges and Future Dlrectidns 



The preceding chapters offer a number of complex insights regarding the 
issues, present thrusts, and opportunities surrounding education and 
training programs for handicapped youth preparing to enter the workforce. 
Secondary and postsecondary vocational education programs, along with those 
sponsored by the Oob Training Partnership Act, constitute the major 
publicly-funded programs with a primary mission of providing 
eroployrnent-related education for handicapped youth. (Programs in special 
education, rehabilitation, mental health, develdpiTiehtal disabilities, and 
corrections are also supported by tax dollars and are concerned with this 
population. However, they were not examined directly herein because these 
programs are not charged specifically by federal legislation with a primary 
responsibility for preparing handicapped youth for. employment.) The 
professional education programs of public universities and colleges are also 
a vital source of preparation for those students with handicaps who receive 
support services and successfully ccmplete the rigorous curricula. 
Increasingly, significant education and training opportunities are being 
provided by the nation's businesses as the need for job- related training 
bee ones more critical to keep pace with changing technology and 
brgahizationai changes in the workplace. Finally, private vocational 
schools have also been examined briefly for the training opportunities they 
offer , 

As these various education and training enterprises ondertake efforts 
to serve handicapped youth, they f*ach are faced with a number of cortftion and 
unique challenges. As the foregoing chapters Suggest, the challenges are 
both diverse and complex in nature. This cbricludihg chapter provides a 
synthesis of the major issues arid outlines possible future directions for 
consideration by professionals, pbl icyniakers , arid schol ars interested in 
improvirig educational and emplnyment opportunities for handicapped youth. 
The Changing Contexts: Educar ion and Employment 

Social., political, and economic shifts have historically had marked 
inflaences on both schools and employment in the U.S. Indeed, the 
provisions for equal educational opportunity atid affirmative action in the 
<»mplbyment Of handicapped persons represent major social reforms which have 
created major changes iri missibri bf schobls arid cblleges, their prbgrams and 
services, as well as the hiririg practices of employars who contract for 
services with governmental agencies. Several other factors, such as 
international competition and shifting levels of employment, also have 
significant influences. on education and employment. 

The level and nature of employment options will greatly influence the 
extent to which hanriicapped youth are employed in the future. Factors such 
as immigratibri policies, ihtierhatibhal business cbmpetitibri, arid the exterit 
tb which t^chriblbgy affects the wbrRplace rieed to be carefully mcnitbred in 
terns of their impact upon the employment of handicapped youth. Collec- 
tively or individually, these factors may have a profound impact Upon all 
youth and adults who are seeking . employment . in the .future, but particular 
attention must be paid to the effects upon handicapped youth. New policies 



arid alternative «npioywent programs may be needed 1^ these factors create 
Artificial discriminatory practices in empioyinent. 

The increased attention to academics and general education and the 
proposed reforms in. teacher education and credential ling are two major 
concerns In the education irena at present. Following the. publication of 
the A Nation at Risk In 1983, many states and local school toards have 
moved to Increase higb school graduation requirements, while most contnonity 
colleges and universities are or have recently expanded their general 
education requirements. Siich Initiatives have clearly placed a lower 
priority on specialized and vdcatibhal education. Rithbut strong vocational 
and professional education prbgrarns in cbmprehensive educatibnal 
institutions at the secondary, postsecondary, and collegiate levels, the 
employment prospects for handicapped and nonhandlcapped youth will likely be 
significantly foreshortened. 

Recent proiiosals for reform in teaching and teacher educitiijn. (Carnegie 
Ccwwissidh, 1986; The Holmes Group, 1986) seek to extend and strengthen 
teacher educati bh prbgrarns and upgrade the status of the profession. Both 
of these prbpbsed reforms fail tb include sighificant rnehtibn of how the 
educational needs bf haridi capped youth are tb be addressed by teachers with 
advanced training or teachers employed in rebrgahized schbbls. Hbpefully, 
the gains made in the educational equity thrust of the i970s will not be 
cast aside in the rush to achieve a narrowly defined charter of "educational 
excellence" in the 198bs and 199ds. 

Expanding Goals and Purposes _ 

As noted above, one of the clearly established trends in education at 
all levels has been the call for increased academic and general education. 
The vast majbrity of the repbrts authbred by hatibhal and state cotfinissions 
studying educatibri over the past three years have called fbr greater 
attention to basic skills develbpment among high school graduates and 
broader general education requirements for college and university students. 
Generally Speaking, greater attention to English, mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages is critical for handicapped as well as nonhandlcapped 
students. However, for youth with significant learning limitations, the 
demands for increased academic rigor must be carefully and thoughtfully 
cbhsidered. The valUe bf bccupatibrial and vdcatibhal courses (e:g., plant 
science, business English, technical mathematics) as a means fbr teaching 
and reinforcing basic skills instruction must be stressed. Curriculum 
alternatives nted to be developed that allow students to receive academic 
creditfor such courses. 

Many schools and colleges have recently adopted requirements that focus 
on the development of computer literacy among all students. If they are 
successfully integrated into computer courses, handicapped youth are likely 
tb benefit significantly from these hew requirements. As Mr. Mcrae noted in 
his paper (Chapter 6), emplbymeht bptibhs in the computer field are i ear y 
on the increase; handicapped ybuth can profit from structured 
computer-assisted learning strategies, and computers help to standardize and 
restructure jobs that previously could not be performed by certain handi- 
capped youth. Clearly, efforts to ensure that handicapped students develop 
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at ledst minimal computer literacy skills are crucial to their future 
einpVoyabil ity and their adjustment to adult life. 

Several of the federal programs serving handicapped youth call for the 
devtlopjcnent of individual ized education, rehabil itatidn, or em(Dlbyabn ity 
deve1op»pfnt plans. Cobb and Phelps (1983} have noted that little attention 
is given in these p1a . at the junior and Senior high school level to career 
related instruction* career guidance, and. planning. Increasing the focus. on 
career development and planning in t^e early grades and increasing parental 
involvement in the process should result in more meaningful and realistic 
ciireer choices and individually appropriate pbstsecdridary experierices . The 
development of individualized plans that fuUoW students thrbiighdut their 
educational careers may also, over tirr,e, strengthen program articulation and 
coordination between secondary and postsecondary programs. Further, extended 
and articulated individual ized planniiig reinforces the need for recurrent, 
lifelong learning by handicapped youth. 
Develop^ Test, and Extend Innovative Programs . 

Many of the papers and coitinentaries describe various innovative and 
experimehtal approaches being developed within the education and trainihg 
systems. Special projects arid programs, such a5 tH«? Fair BreaR Ceriters 
described by McCrae, the Job Corps described by Tirici^Ti, arid the cbrripetitive 
employment programs for severely handicapped youth described by Vbgelsberg, 
need to be established and extended within each of the major systems. 
Without systerratic research, (development, and demonstration efforts within 
the systems as well as across systems , Improvement of local practice, is 
likely to continue floundering in most communities. Ideally, a national 
networic of innovative programs should be developed which carefully studies 
different i riterveritioris (e.g., job clubs, computer-based employabil ity 
skills trairiirig, alterriative work experience pr»^grams, etc.) as they are 
implemerited with differerit groups of handicapped youth. Cobb rioted 
insightK 1y, in his paper, that research and program development focusing 
on moder. • ? and severely handicapped youth has , ^r outnumbered similar 
efforts 1 ec on the mildly handicapped, even though the latter population 
has been :^"'ii policy priority for a considerably longer period of time. 

Iiidiv with research and evaluation skills need to be more 

actively i ved in the 'development and imf Cementation of these demon- 
strati ori pr' ts. tc- Zi iiiariy prograiiis arid special projects lack 
carefully dfv , > cl' ; 'graTn ' ^sigris arid rigbrbus evaluatiuri plaris that jre 
essential tc prcividi • r.he r^i^.ti with more conclusive Evidence abdut the 
P'*oqram inte.-vr. "ir^ >. 

Also of m?.: : >.*^'. i f!nce i. the need for more systematic dissem*'nation 
of inlormat' r _ de .':» iMpg _ rt ently completed research and model 
demci':- tration prc^.r^ns. The recently funded. Transition institute .rit 
111 in 5 'Rusch K ii'iolrs, in precis) is r^esigned, in part» to disseminate 
irifbrriiatibri ribout mc J*-, programs a^^d it? receive practices through natiori-^l 
meetirirjt, cbrifere-ices , anr' electronic heLwjrks. However, additional effbrts 
are needed within 'j^ch df ihe majdr edi^cation arid trairiirig systeins tb erisure 
that information about effective programs and practices for handicapped 
youth are widely disseminated and adopted. 



More Fanctional Assessment and tess tabeling 

In several of the papers dealing with postsecdndary and private sector 
training, the cchcern is raised regarding the issue cf self-ideritif icatibh 
for receiving supportive services or special accbmnibdatidn. Tor handicapped 
youth Who have been so labelled 1n high school, they often look forward to 
leaving high school and their label behind. However, for many, the. impact 
of their learning or physical disability remains a significant barrier to 
further education and employment. How can education systems serving older 
handicapped, yojjth ijnd young adults encourage you/ig people to cone forward 
and utilize available support services without stigmatizing thefriselves 
socially? 

Clearly, there are rib silnple answers tb this dilemma. As a prerequi- 
site for all education and traihirig programs, more functional and curric- 
ulum-related assessments would be useful. Such assessments should identify 
the extent to which all prospective trainees (and not just those who are 
handicapped) have a*^tained the skills, aptitudes, knowledges, attitudes, and 
interests that are deemed essential prerequisites for entering the program. 
Further, _ special resource services (such . as remedial education labs and 
special counsel ing programs) should be label led appropriately to minimize 
stereotypes and should be made available to all stutJehts, including thbse 
WtiO have been identified as handicapped. Finally, vbcatibral ihstructbrs, 
professors, and trainers need tb be trained to conduct in-class assessments 
that help tb identify early on those students likely to need special 
assistance in completing the course or program. Appropriate collaboration 
among the instructors jnd specialists serving handicapped youth then becomes 
paramount in importance,.. 
Needed Research and Impact Studies 

The lack of a substantial research base for determining effective 
practices was cited earl ier . In addition tb short-term, inter Vent ibri 
focused research and demons trat ibri projects, there appears tb be a critical 
heed fbr Ibrigitudirial studies which track handicapped youth through the 
schooling, trans itibri, and employment process. We11 constructed f pi low-up 
studies with adequate response rates are difficult to locate for many of the 
training and education systems addressed in this volume, _ . Fol low-up and 
longitudinal, studies focusing specifically on handicapped youth are 
irtoally nonexistent. While a national longitudinal study of handicapped 
yjuth is presently being pilot tested by the U.S. Office of Special 
: Jcatibri arid Rehabilitative Services, state agericies, local schbbls, 
colleges, JTPA service delivery agents, and other education prbviders need 
tb develop procedures fbr longitudinal studies and program evaluation 
follow-up studies that wiM ;»ddress their individual policy and planning 
ne^ds. 

Longitudin.o I _studie*\ cf programs and their effects upon students are 
crjcMl to developing bettei. nsights and policies regarding such questions 
as:, pa' : -.IS of transition- froir education to work, pbst-program employment 
patterns for youth with differcrU handicaps, cbritiriiiirig ediicatibr rieeds, 
cbsts and •'^hefits bf alternative program mbdels, extent bf reductibn in 
deperidt': . or. social welfare proj«^ams, and levels of employer and student 
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satisfaction with programs. Rel iab.le data and infonnation regarding many cf 
these issues are generally r,ot available st present, but are essential in 
the shaping of infonned, long-range policies. 
Exparioirig Professional Educatidri 

As many of the authbrs have noted, the educators, trainers, and other 
professional personnel who cmj^ri se the education and tra ihirig workforce 
have an enormously diverse profile. For the most pert, they come to their 
positions based upon their successful experience? in technical and business 
fields or in managiftg personnel functions , and typical ly have, at_ best , 
1 iml ted Preparation in pedagogy. Even col lege professors in professional 
schools and cclleges soch as Engineering and Business seldom take education 
courses during their doctoral studies; Similarly, vocational and technical 
instructors tend to htwe extensive preparation and experience in their 
technical fields , but minimal or no formal training in curricul uir design, 
^instructional methods, and techniques for teaching handicapped youth. In 
several of the employment- rel a ted education and training discipl ines (such 
as job training, higher education, or business and ind'jstry training), there 



are no formal credential 1 ing requirements for teecrf"^ > rructors. 

Efforts are needed by universities and c . isfi programs 

and courses that can be take" ty thoce plunr* 'e various 

rmb"!'>vment-related education and t'-aining fie .n-e, the 

■/bcat'ittnal-technical teacher edutatib,'' prMrnm*^ tbrically 

prepared teachers for secondary schools n . d to tocus on 

preparing teachers of adults for settings sjch . ard inr try, 

technical institutes, or job training progrc.ns- 1-"^^ pr^grau; nee-r to 

include cour'^cwprk and e?(pc-r1ences in wording with -jrdicappeo youth, 



continuing and adult education, comDuter- based education, as well as the 
conventional preparation in technical <iubject matter and pedagogy. Adult 
and continuing education programs might also be expanded to serve these 
professionals. Over the past twb years, the departrriehts bf vbcatibhal and 
technical educatibn at the University bf Hlihois and the University bf 
Minnesota have launched undergraduate and graduate level progran.s for 
professionals working in business and industry training (Leach, 1983; 
Swanson, undated). 

In addition tc.pre-professional education programs, significant needs 
exist for training those professionals who are already employed in varied 
teaching and training positions: Field-based, continuing ducation programs 
provided through special courses, cbhferehces, arid wbrRshbps fbr 
prbfessibrials wbrkirig iri femplbymerit-related educatibn arid trairiirig are 
essential to the snot ihg of effective strategies and programs across the 
systems. Professional Organizations such as the American Society for 
training and bevel opmen*, the American Vocational Association, and the 
National Employment _ and Training. Association should collaborate with 
university (departments and colleges of edocation in developing such programs. 
Increasing Acces? 

Throughout the past decade, t^;e federal civil rights mandates have 
assured that handicapped ybuth have access tb thbse emplbymerit-related 



training programs that are federally funded, and to those institutions that 

receive federal, student did.. However, simple enactment of the jnandates has 

not eliminated stereotypes, heightened performance, expectations,, or 

eliminated local policies and practices that screen out or severely limit 

the preparation of handicapped youth in these programs. Equally important, 

einplbyers heed to examine ftilly the potential ihequities ahd discrimlhatbry 

practices in their recruitment, emplcymeht, and personnel policies. While 

federal equal opportunity employment legislation has been the focus on a 

number of training programs aimed at employers and private sector firms, 

handicapped individuals, when considered as a group, still tend to have 

significantly higher levels of unemployment and.significantly lower earnings 

than. other members of the labor force. Being able to enter and SQccessfally 

complete employment-related education and training programs in both public 

ahd private sectors is critically impdrtaht to the eliminatibh of Ibhg-tertri, 

artificial ihequitie. 1h empldyii«»ht practices and earnings. 

Enhancing "CblTabbrat ion and ArticiiTatron 

In examihihg the jot training systems for youth, Taylor, Rosen, and 

Pratzner (1982), note the importance of a coherent federal policy which 

enhances both coordination and articulation efforts.. 

At the .ipresent: time, there: is: no comprehensive human resource 
development policy for public and private involvement in edacation 
and training of: workers, nor is there a coordinated system for 
providing: : such: training: The formulation of publ ic pdl icies to 
promote the effective - development and use of human resources in 
hindered by a lacfe of Ichbwledge ^bout the curreht structure of 
educatibh and traihihg oppbrtuhities for work arid how well the 
structure serves the needs of individuals arid the rieeds of the 
labor market, [p. 7) 

There appears to be some excel lent coordination efforts occurring between 
vocational education and JTPA programs in the trai_nin_g of both disadvantaged 
and handicapped youth. Also, a number of reports suggest that appren- 
ticeship and vocational edocation programs sre effectively articulated in 
several states. Federal and state policy and local initiatives should seek 
to develop more systematic coord i nation across the total education ahd 
traihihg system. Vbcatiorial educatiori programs berihhihg at the secbridary 
level need to be carefully sequericed arid coord" na ted with post secondary 
vocational education, higher education, JTPA programs , and other publicly 
supported systems, Intersystem articulation plans should enable all youth 
to proceed, through the career development process, (i .e. ,_ the stages of 
career awareness, planning, exploration, preparation, and entry and 
adjustment) efficiently and effectively: Taylor et al . (1982, p. 8) urge 
federal policy makers to consider legislatioh ahd regulations that will 
provide: adequate iricehtives for cob rd 1 ha tibh, similar defihitibhs arid 
coninon fiscal years , shared advisory committees, similar accbuntabi 1 i ty 
systems, and shared activities across federal and state agencies. 

To facilitate the effective participation of handicapped youth in each 
of the various, education and trai.ning systems,, coordination with special 
education, vocationa* rehabil i taticn, and developmental disabil ities 
programs will a'iso be essential at the federal, state, ard local levels. As 
several of the papers have hbted, many of the emplbyment-related education 
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and training systems and the personnel who wbrR within thwn have had very 
iiinited experience in serving handicapped youth arid virtually hd experience 
in serving severely and moderately handicapped youth. Effective colla- 
boration with special education and rehabilitative services is of funda- 
mental importance; The professionals from these disciplines have the 
knowledge and skills regarding effective assessment, instruction, and 
counsel ihg techniques for handicapped youth that most profe-Fsionals in the 
education and training system haVe never received. Over the past fifteen 
years, various collaborative model policies and programs have been 
developed, primarily involving .-ocatibrial ediicati bh, special educatibri, and 
vocational rehabilitation. Most of these efforts have focused bh secondary 
and postsecondan' vocational education programs. It is imperative that 
these interagency* articulated approaches be further developed, rigorously 
evaluated, and extended to the other educatian and training syste;7.s such as 
public job training programs, proprietary schools, training and education in 
the private sectbr, and higher education. 
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